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11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Psychology for the Returning 
Serviceman 
This book will be of immense 
value to all veterans and their 
Prepared by the editors of P 


practical 
families 
s ychology 


for the Fighti g Van. 
Soldier Art 

The National Army Arts Contest. 
sponsored by Special Services Division, 
ASF, produced 215 winning examples 


of painting, drawing, 
photography. 


Boomerang, and Baby Fights Back 


sculpture, and 


By Lt. Com. William C. Chamblis 
The first of these two novelettes is 
the saga of the U.S.S. Hokeydokey, for- 
meriy the Jap Hokaidokaze. Baby 
Fights Back is the story of a baby 
flat top. In both stories the author has 
combined complete authenticity of de- 
tail with imagination. 


Island Victory 
The story of the Kwajalein Campaign 
By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 
Mass interviews with hundreds of 
front-line fighters, during which every 
movement of battle was plotted and fol- 
lowed, make this a book of exceedingly 
great value to every military reader. 
Cloth $2.00. 
The Capture of Attu 
s Told by the Men Who Fought 
There 
This book, prepared in the War De- 
partment, recounts the detailed story of 
the retaking of Attu. Cloth $2.00. 


A Short History of the Army 
and Navy 
Py File tche) P) att 


An informative account of the history 
of our Armed Forces in war and peace. 
Survival 

This book for the sailor, soldier or 


flyer, 
and 
tells 


isolated in desolate 
places of the earth, 
can do to save him 


who may be 
inaccessible 
him what he 





1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 


FIGHTING FORCES BOOKS 
FOR EVERYONE 






thei e is lost at sea, on a 
tropical island, in a steaming jungle, a 
hot, barren desert, or in 
wastes. Cloth $1.50. 
They Were Expendable 
By W. L. White 
The famous book 
the Philippines in 
This Is the Navy 
Edited by Gilbert Cant 
An anthology that tells the true fight 
ing story of ten naval battle- 


self, wh 


cold 


heroes of 


about the 
1941-42. 


V essels 


ships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, de 
stroyers, submarines, PT boats, landing 
craft. 


Japan and the Japanese 
By the Editors of Fortune. 
An up-to-the-minute study of our Pa 
cific enemy utilizing the efforts of many 
pecialists and embodying the results of 
surveys made over the 
vears 


Report on the Army 
By General George C. 
The biennial reports of the Chief of 
Staff from July 1, 1939, to June 30, 
1943. Also in cloth at $1.50 
The Jap Soldier 


This book, consisting of sixty-two pic 


course of several 


Marshal 


tures and a forceful, plainly worded 
text, shows how the Jap soldier was 
brought up, trained, and prepared to 
firht. 


GI Sketch Book 


Drawings and paintings by men of the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard. 
Pipeline to Battle 

By Major Peter W. Rainier 

The story of a fighting engineer with 
the British troops from Cairo to Cape 
Bon. 

Scouting and Patrolling 

This book helps you remember how 
to act in battle so that you can kill or 
capture your Jap enemy with the best 
chances for yourself. 





Storm 


By Ge orge R S 
The story of the 
Combat First Aid 

What to do wher 
in battle. Based or 


P.7 
portfolio. 


The British Navy’ s Air 
By Owen Ru 
The Fleet Air \ 


ning of the war 


Leadership for American Army 
Leaders 
By Brig. Gen, } 
Combat leadership 
esent war hav 
new and expanded « 


int book. 


Soldiers in the venient S 
By B) rc? 
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The Philippine in 
Fear in Battle 

By Dr. John D 

A valuable study 





in combat. 


A History of the War 
By Rudolph Vo 

by Pictograph ¢ 

In maps, pictograp! 
book follows the pr 


om the 







beginning 





So You're Going Overseas! 
By Capt ain Stockl 
For the officer or en] 
to go overseas—whethe 


his unit or as an individ 


Hitler’s Second Army 
By Dr. Alfred Vagt 
This book describes tl 
semimilitary 
Germany and 
pletely life in the 
tarized. Also in ¢ 
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shows u 


Third Re 
loth at $ 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 


New manual of rifle 
with pictures and text 
with a minimum of study. 
view of marksmanship ir 


Great Soldiers of the First World 
War 















By Major H. A. DeWeerd 
The military careers of Ger 
shing and other great cor 






The Story of West Point 
By Colonel R. BE) re st ] / 
The story of the Military A 

and its place in American 








America in Arms 
By Brig. John McA 
A history of the milit 
the United States. Cloth edition 32 





Ge n. 







The Moon is Down 

By John Steinbeck 
The famous book about 
in a village of occupied N 


Psychology for the Fighting Man 
A new revised edition of this 
book prepared by more than ! ry 
chologists and Army and Navy of 
is now ready. The index esp 
designed for the Orientation OU! 



















Americans vs. Germans 
3attle experiences of 
fighters in World War I. 





































































andbook ic: Army Wives and 
ers 
Moth Redmond 
alll eming with facts and 
Ae es and mothers of men 
rege An invaluable guide. 
Ba 
poe n. Paul W. Thompson 
mesocicol tles of 1939-41. 
.o World at War, 1939-1944 
4 valua hronology of the war 
» the ! of the Axis to Mac- 
BY Bar's ret to the Philippines. 
tecpons for the Future 
-? , VM. Johnson, Jr., and 
CO r, Haven 
\merica always need good weap- 


For Permanent Victory, 


iog Armies on Wheels 
L. A. Marshall 
n val tactics and equip- 
iT ir. Cloth edition of Blitz- 
$2 ) th edition of Armies on 


, 


irty Secon ids Over Tokyo 
iptain Ted Lawson 
rhe rst Tokyo bombing. 
braham Lincoln and the 
Fifth Column 
By George Fort Milton 
Abraham Lincoln and his undercover 
Cloth edition $3.50. 
pnghis Khan 
By Harold Lamb 
he great conqueror who nearly 
hed Berlin from China. 
errilla Warfare 
By Bert (Yank) Levy 
he tricks and tactics of guerrilla 
Hitlammnting and street combat. 
pan is the Pay-Off 
y Lt. Col. Ralph Ingersoll 
Jonel Ingersoll tells of the Battle 
y Riflgg®! Guettar, and how big this war is 
3 what the Army is doing to win it. 
th edition $2.00 


e Army Life 
By CWO EB, J. Kahn, Jr. 
World umorous story of a new Army man. 


th edition $1.75. 
) badalcanal Diary 
oval f By Richard Tregaskis 
ront-line battle in the South Pacific. 
e Lost Battalion 
;, By Thomas M. Johnson and 
\cadeqm Fletcher Pratt 
he famous outfit that held its ground. 
riot Battles: 1775-1783 
Polen By Co a A. C. M. Azoy 
; battles of our first American war. 
n $2 ik-Fighter Team 
By Lic itenant Robert M. Gerard 
/ unit against the Panzers in 1940. 
yeant Terry Bull 
By Himself 
ergeant Terry’s stories have been 
n the Army for years. 
rty Magedies on War 
"y est articles from Military Affairs. 
acer. et to Do Aboard the Transport 
group o: scientists answer the ques- 
8 of t Idier aboard ship. Also 
{ meriq@mla bl cloth at $1.50 under the 
Seve “rom Shipboard. 
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FIGHTING FORCES BOOKS FOR THE 
ARMED SERVICES ONL 


(For information about ordering Fighting Forces books limited to mem- 
bers of the Armed Services, see note about restricted publications on page 74. 
(Cloth editions available to all others.) 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Solution In Asia 
By Owen Lattimore 

The author deals positively with 
certain questions of the future, mak- 
ing allowance for the important 
military events in the Pacific and 
China during 1944, and the rapidly 
changing political situation in China. 
Cloth edition $2.00. 

Plant Life of the Pacific World 
By E. D. Merrill 

An over-all view of the plant life 
of the entire Pacific world by a man 
who has spent a lifetime in studying 
it. Cloth edition $3.50. 

Reptiles of the Pacific World 
By Arthur Loveridge 

A full description of the reptiles 
and amphibians of the Pacific world 
with chapters on the techniques of 
collecting and shipping live speci- 
mens. Cloth edition $3.00. 

Native Peoples of the Pacific 

World 

By Felix M. Keesing 

The peoples who live on the islands 
of the Pacific — ranging from edu- 
cated and Westernized natives to pig- 
mies and “sea gypsies.” Cloth edi- 
tion $3.00 
We Cannot Escape History 

By John T. Whitaker 

The events leading up to the war 
in Europe told by a critically ob- 
servant correspondent. Cloth edition 
$2.75. 

Rifles and Machine Guns of the 

World's Armies 

By Captain Melvin M. 
Johnson, Jr. 

In this extremely valuable book 
Captain Johnson describes and illus- 
trates all of the small arms in use in 
the world today. Cloth edition $5.00. 


Defense Against Chemical War 
War chemicals and how to combat 
them. Based on the Army’s graphic 
portfolio. In restricted classification. 
The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 


If you fire any kind of gun, you. 


will see why this is a great story. 


The Nazi State 
By William Ebenstein 
The Nazi government and how it 
worked—from top to bottom. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 


The Making of Modern China 
By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 
A short but revealing history of 
modern China. Cloth edition $2.50. 


How to Abandon Ship 
By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 
Two sailors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain every side 
of abandoning ship, including life on 
a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00. 





Freedom Speaks 
Selected by George F. Reynolds 
and Donald F’. Connors 
A storehouse of the vital and sig- 
nificant ideas on freedom expressed 
by mankind. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Report on India 
By T. A. Raman 
An informative and useful book 
on present-day India. Cloth edition 
$2.50. 
The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 
The fight against odds which 
opened the war. 
Japan’s Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 
Jap Army leaders, organization, 
and training. Cloth edition $2.50. 


Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 
The best one-volume history. Cloth 
edition $3.50. 


Rifleman Dodd 
By C. S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self- 
reliant fighting man. 


The Russian Army 
By Walter Kerr 
The most penetrating discussion 
of the Red Army so far written by 
an American. Cloth edition $2.75. 


Our Enemy Japan 
am, Wilfrid Fleisher 
The Japanese Empire and its peo- 
ple since the days of Commodore 
Perry. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Machine Warfare 
By Major Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 
Hitler studied this writer’s ideas 
on the plane and the tank. Cloth 
edition $1.50. 


Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 
Complete description of smoke, 
gas and flame in modern war. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 


America’s Navy in World War II 
By Gilbert Cant 
The story of the Navy’s part in 
World War II written by a compe- 
tent student of naval warfare. Cloth 
edition $3.75. 


Animals of the Pacific World 
By T. Donald Carter, John Eric 
Hill and G. H. H. Tate 
This book prepared under the di- 
rection of the American Museum of 
Natural History, brings all the data 
on animals of the Pacific Werld into 
one volume. Cloth edition $3.00. 


Thesaurus of Humor 
By Mildred Meiers and 
Jack Knapp 
A compilation of jokes old and 
new. Cloth edition $1.98. 
Burma Surgeon 
By Colonel Gordon S. Seagrave 


A famous best-seller now available 
for 25¢. Cloth edition $3.00. 
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LAST MONTH WE ANNOUNCED THE TEMPORARY CLOSING 
of the Prisoner of War Fund as of June 30, 1945, and after 
we had gone to press donations continued to come in which 
merit acknowledgement in The Journat. But more im- 
portant, we have learned that supplies for Americans who 
are held by Japanese are getting through and that it now 
appears probable that an increasing amount of supplies 
will get through to Americans in Japanese prison camps. 
Hence we are going to continue to accept donations for the 
Fund. The needs of those Americans held by the Japanese 
must be great and critical and with the present assurance 
that supplies have a chance of getting to them we feel that 
the time has not yet come to close the Fund. 

As in the past the Prisoner of War Fund will be used 
to supply those necessities that may not be provided for 
officially. This includes books and study materials, games, 
athletic equipment, and tools and materials for those who 
are interested in handicrafts. 

We are also studying the possible use of the Fund for 
the assistance of special cases among the returned Prisoners 
of War. 

The best of our many letters this month comes from an 
American captain, who asks that he be listed as “ex-POW, 
Oflag 64”—which of course identifies him as an ex-prisoner 
of the Germans. He sent us a check for $50 from his home 
here in the States with the observation that “I am sure that 
our prisoners of war in Japanese hands have an even greater 
need for education, entertainment and sports equipment 
than we did in Germany.” 

Infantry units continue to be liberal contributors to the 
Fund. From Germany, the Ist Battalion, 330th Infantry, 
83d Division, sends $365, donated by officers and men of 
the battalion. And the 432d Infantry, 106th Division, 
sends $434.07. Readers will recall that the 106th Infantry 
Division caught the full fury of the German counteroffen- 
sive in the Ardennes last December, and that many of the 
members of the division were captured. 


INDIVIDUALS 
Staff Sgt. R. P. Lukshis, Hq CCC 
Lieutenant Clyde H. Spellman, 168th Infantry 
Captain John M. Shields, Tenth Air Force 
Lieutenant James H. Sullivan, 91st Gen Hospita 
Staff Sgt. Joseph G. Yamin, 11th Airborne Division 
Corporal William G. Gideon, 175th Infantry 
Sergeant Major John Alcock, 3d Sq, 2d SAS 
Sergeant Chalky Wright, 3d Sq, 2d SAS 
Sergeant Joe Godwin, 3d Sq, 2d SAS 
Staff Sgt. Arnold Fleder, ooth Field Hospital 
Pfc. August L. Mortier, 542d Infantry 
Lt. Colonel B. L. Malcolm, Hq CCC 
Pfc. Morris Bloom, 207th FA Group 
Pfc. William J. Lane, 170th Field Artillery 
Lieutenant Monroe S. Hall, 638th TD Battalion 
Staff Sgt. Walter L. Boyens, 3d Cav Rec Sq 
Ex-POW, Oflag 64 
First Sgt. Gentry O. Simms, Medical Department 
Lieutenant Francis E. Cathey, 507th Parachute Infantry 
Lieutenant Cecil DeLong, Infantry 
Pfc. Jimmie Gualtieri, 762d SAW Company 
Anonymous, 31st Signal Construction Battalion 
Pfc. Claude Atkins, 515th Parachute Infantry 
William K. Merrill, late 15th Cavalry 
Theo Young, Walla Walla, Washington 
Lieutenant Peter G. Jabour, XVI Corps 
Captain Alfred M. Tunstall, QMC 
Captain Henry W. Schaeffer, late 165th Infantry 
In Memory of a Young Friend 
Anonymous Glider Infantry man 


ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups 


Company D, 787th MP Battalion 

590th Field Artillery Battalion 

Time, Inc. 

Officers’ Mess, BTC, ARD 

Officers and Enlisted Men, 423d Infantry 
Section 10, Squadron C, BAD No. 2 

Lions Club, Woodsboro, Texas (twice ) 

Officers and Enlisted Men, Ist Bn, 330th Infantry 





Fighting Forces edition 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 





The U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima 


By Five Marine Corps Combat Writers Who Were There 


This is the story of Iwo Jima, told by three Marine combat correspbndents and two Marine public re! ition: 
officers. All were on the island during the battle, writing stories for newspapers and magazines and assisting civ! 
ian correspondents. The story they tell of the fighting on Iwo is a straightforward account of battle, writer with 
out hokum. They tell why Iwo had to be taken, how it was taken and show us how the victory was worth the price 


Cloth edition 
Published by Dial Press 
$3.00 
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The Biggest Job of A 


N knocking Germany out of this war we used 
over 3,000,000 men in Europe and North 
Africa—3,000,000 men of the Army alone, in- 
cluding all the fighting men of the Ground 
Forces and the Air Forces and those who served 
them, plus many thousands in the Navy and 
the other Services. 

This tremendous army went 3,000 miles and 
more to do its job. In the Mediterranean Thea- 
ter—this includes Africa, Sicily and Italy—from 
November 8, 1942 to early in April of 1945 the 
Army lost 30,910 killed and 108,271 wounded. 
There were 47,435 listed as missing or taken 
prisoner. From D-day in western Europe to 
early in April 1945 the Army lost 108,731 
killed and 363,917 wounded. There were 44,- 
243 men missing and 44,738 prisoners. Many 
of the prisoners and the missing came back. 

The total of casualties for the great Battle of 
Europe was over 750,000. 

The Infantry casualties were three-quarters 
of all losses. 

The Infantry strength was less than one- 
third of the whole force. 

Over 47,000,000 tons of materials were car- 
ried across the Atlantic for General Eisenhower 
and his troops. Forty-seven million tons of beef 
and bullets—clothing, butter and bombs—tanks, 
trucks, railway engines—radios, telephone wire, 
medical supplies—and all the hundreds of thou- 
sands of other items our Army in Europe needed 
to do the job. 

We won't know until the vastly more wide- 
spread war of the Pacific is over how much big- 
ger that job will be. But we do know already 
that it is the biggest war job of all. 

_ It is a longer job and a farther off job. And 





in the end more men, and more tons o! rial 


for those men in the Pacific Theater of will 





be needed. 






& addressing the Joint Session of Conores: 


General Eisenhower spoke of himsel| 





simply the representative of the 3,000,000 





American soldiers who defeated the Germa; 





armies. He paid tribute to the fighting men of 





Britain, Russia, France and the other Allied na 





tions and forces. And in the end he spoke most 





forcefully about the huge and final task in th: 
Pacific: 






The genius and power of America have 





with her Allies, eliminated one menace to ou: 





’ ° 
country’s freedom—even her very existence 





Still another remains to be crushed in the Pa 





cific before peace will be restored. The Ameri 





can men and women I have been so honored 





to command would, I know, say this to you 
today: 


In our minds and hearts there is no slight 







est doubt that our people’s spirit of determins- 





tion which has buoyed us up and driven us 





forward in Europe will continue to fire this 
nation through the ordeals of battle yet to 
come. Though we dream of return to ou! 







loved ones, we are ready, as we have always 





been, to do our duty to our country, no mat 
ter what it may be. In this spirit we renew 
our pledge of service to Commander in Chie! 







President Truman, under whose strong lead 
ership we know that final victory is certain. 







HIS Pacific issue of The Inrantry Jour 
NAL shows throughout its pages what the 
war in the Pacific is like and how great the task 
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lies before our forces. Men who have 
alread: been fighting the Japanese in one cam- 

more give the details of battle—accounts 
their units actually fought—of what it is 


like to ught and win against the Japs. 
[his Jounnat includes articles that tell of 
combat where losses were heaviest and selected 


on campaigns not so tough as the tough- 
est, but calling, nevertheless upon every quality 
of initiative and every resource of courage the 
American fighting man can take into battle with 
him 

What these men say about their fights shows 
plainly enough that we must not get to expect- 
ing an easy finish in the Pacific. What they say 
shows that the Jap soldier fights an inhuman, 
dirty war—a tough one. 

All Americans—those in combat and those at 
home—must still remember how the Jap soldier 
has mistreated and killed Americans—soldiers 
and civilians—men, women and children—how 
he has marched honorably surrendered Ameri- 
can troops in the hot sun until they died. 

How he has kept 
American prisoners on 


i es 


of those at home—are still remembering what 
the Japanese have done and what they stand for 
—how the Jap thinks he’s the best man living— 
how he despises us and all our Allies, and every- 
body who stands for what we think is decent. 

In spite of losing battle after battle during 
three years of war, the Japanese ideas have not 
changed at all. They are still ideas that must be 
wiped out of this world. 


HAT was that Big Job which we tackled 
along with the task of bringing Germany 
to unconditional surrender. 

It is that big job toward finishing which we 
now give our total American energy, our tre- 
mendous American strength of arms and pro: 
duction. 

The men who will finish the job include men 
who have already been fighting the Jap, men 
who are on the way from facing the German 
enemy in Europe, and men who are new to the 
uniform and whose first combat experience will 
be upon some battlefield still closer to the heart of 
Japan’s home islands than 
any yet won by our forces. 


starvation rations—treated 
them in ways so com- 
pletely uncivilized that 
thousands died before 
our troops could save 
them. 

These things are still 
happening. The fighting 
men of the Pacific know 
it well and they fight 
their battles accordingly, 
never giving the treacher- 
ous Jap the chance to put 
the full measure of his 
treachery into effect. 

\lost Americans—all 
hghting men and most 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


This issue of The Infantry Journal is de- 
signed to give the soldier (especially the In- 
fant tired going to the Pacific an under- 
standing of the nature of the war in the 
Pacific and to tell him what he can expect in 
the Pacific. 

The whole issue falls naturally into three 
parts. They are: 


> 1) The 
and 


apanese enemy. His character 


e way he fights. 


>» 2) Progress of American arms (ground, 
sea and air) in the Pacific. 


> 3) How we fight the Japs. 


Many of the authors have been in actual 
combat in the Pacific; those who have not 
been in the Pacific write on subjects with 
which they are thoroughly familiar. 

This issue is, of course, not the last word 
in fighting Japs. It is something of an intro- 
duction to the war in the Pacific and was 

lanned as a oy mp to the training and 
indoctrination fighting men get before they 
go into action in the Pacific. 
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Great as the defeat of 
Germany waswhen meas- 
ured in millions of men 
and tens of millions of 
tons of the things that 
armies use, the Japanese 
war will be measured on 
a still vaster scale. 

And the Pacific war is 
not another war but the 
last tough part of the 
same world-wide war we 
entered in 1941. 

We had the whole 
thing to finish when we 
started, and there is still 
a lot of it to be done. 








PREOCCUPIED WITH THE WAR IN EUROPE, WE HAVE UNTIL 
recently paid little attention to the Japanese government's 
attempts to explain the nature and course of the war to 
its own people and to the outside world. When we go age 
to survey these efforts, the pattern that arises is truly 
fantastic one. By the standards of other Axis powers coal 5 
attempts to explain the war are childish and third-rate, 
exhibiting all the crudeness and imitative qualities of her 
attainments in other fields. Where Germany and Italy 
carried consistency to the point of utter collapse, Japanese 
propagandists and statesmen have been guilty of flagrant 
inconsistencies and bald-faced contradictions. We have to 
conclude that either the Japanese people are very stupid or 
their government is not deeply concerned over the quality 
of its performance in this field. 

The Japanese high command does not issue a daily com: 
munique; instead, it issues occasional summaries of ‘ ‘war 
results.” The explanation of the over-all course of the war 
is generally entrusted to cabinet ministers, official spokes- 
men, and writers. 

In the first flush of victory, Japanese writers and radio 
commentators dwelt at great length on the “perfect” plan- 


6 


ning of the Japanese attack on Britain and Ameri 


Japanese people were told that a six-year arms « 7 


program was undertaken in 1937 in order to prepal 
with Britain and America. 
forty per cent of Japan’s military budget was spent 
China war; the rest went into preparation for th: 

East Asia War. The munitions industry was said t 


expanded its output seven hundred per cent in the \ 
between 1937 and 1942. Troops earmarked for th 


} 


ture of Hong Kong were trained near Canton whe 


terrain resernbled that of Hong Kong. Other | 
trained in Indo-China and Formosa for the jung 
that followed in the south. 


Smugness Was the Mood 


The reasons for and the strategy behind th 
Pearl Harbor were recounted at length. Decemb« 


chosen for the attack because, according to Major Gent 


Kenryo Sato, chief of the military affairs section 
ministry, the oil situation demanded i 


monsoon season in the Malaya area would ampen 


operations if they came at a later date. Pearl | 
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WAR 


sa “perfect” military operation. Smug satisfac 
on and self-congratulation was the mood in which Japan 
ealt with the first stages of the war. 

those days no references were made to Japan’s techni 
] or industrial inferiority to the Western powers. Japa- 
ese weapons as well as tactics and training were praised 
uperior to those of the enemy. 


laved ul 


There were no allusions 
to the \ 
Japan was fully pre 
red and ¢ quipped to meet all emergencies. The line taken 
the summer and autumn of 1942 was that Japan had 
the war. Premier Hideki Tojo assured the Imperial 
ict on May 27, 1942, that the Imperial forces “have 
ushed the enemy and have annihilated American 
| British naval units in the Pacific and Indian Oceans.” 
uro Kurusu, who delivered the Japanese note to Secre 
ry of State Cordell Hull while the Pearl Harbor attack 
s under way, told his countrymen on November 26, 
42, that they should “ on no grounds entertain any feeling 
f the enemy.” Early evidences of growing Ame rican 

ngth in the Pacific were dismissed as ‘unimportant.” 
lane s reverses at the Battles of the Coral Sea and Mid 
y, as well as the United Nations’ victories on Guadal 


"Bal and New Guinea were ignored by official Japanese 


Japane statesmen or commentators necessity 


ng the enemy with spirit. 


r aereat 


‘patM@okesmen or passed off as “victories.” A hint that Japar 
tol s no longer on the offensive came for the first time in a 
hat OR tement ol Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, former ambas 
United States. On June 22, 1943, he declared 
Gr ppan is invincible. The Tripartite Powers do not have to 
to ack any more to win; they need only hold out in con 
he } ered positions.” 
= Pel he! st admission of Japanese defeats and of a deteriora- 
u “Hm in the war situation was made in Premier Tojo's 
es ech to the Diet on October 26, 1943. He admitted a 
anese withdrawal from the Aleutians and Allied ad 
ices in New Guinea. He warned that the war situation 
every field had become “increasingly fierce.” He told 
Japanese people that the enemy was expanding the 
ey ge of air Superiority, cutting Japanese lines of com- 
er) en , and was “planning to take the offensive after 
: a ting for our great sacred battle on the ground to dimin 
a lt “absolutely requisite, he said, to increase 
wus wer. Navy Minister Shimada followed him in 
“3. ‘ t despite the “shining brilliance” of Japan's war 


the slightest relaxation of vigilance cannot be 
1945 
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By Major H. A DeWeerd 


permitted.” | hese were the first admissions ot dith ulties 


They were to be followed by many more. 


Spiritual’ Superiority 

At the beginning of the year 1944 Premier Tojo launched 
a Cc ampaign | to encourage the Japanese people by referring 
to Japan as “The hundred-million nation 
several millions to the Japanese population figures he could 
forestall defeat. At the opening of the Diet on January 21, 
1944, he stressed the supply difficulties facing the United 
Pacific. 
in the war would depend largely on Japan’s capacity to 
produce planes, he nevertheless found comfort in the tact 
that “war is a battle between one man and another.” In 
such a struggle the spirit of the Japanese soldier gave him 
great advantages over his Western opponents. Here began 
the now familiar theme of Japanese “spiritual” superiority 
Implied was the assurance that if Japan could not produce 


as if by adding 


Nations in the Admitting that success or failure 


weapons equal to those of her enemies then Japanese 
spirit would compensate for these shortcomings. 

Though Japan had frequently announced that she was 
| 0}O took 
time in January 1944 to reassure the Japanese people that 
Germany would defeat the Allies in E urope, and that Mus 


solini, rescued from his captivity by the Germans, would 


Ci ipab le of defeating Britain and America alone, 


the me 1n 
1944 
Germany, he said, was “about to make a compl te chany ve 


reassert his power 1n Italy. Tojo reve rted to this 


his closing speech before the Diet on March 25, 


in the strength of the war by be ginning an offensive again 


[he year 1944 saw the American forces break into the 
Gilberts, Marshalls, and the Marianas. On May 14, 1944, 
Premier Tojo attributed these moves to American “restless 
ness and impatience to end the war in a short time.” He 


thus introduced another new theme in Japanese propaganda 
that Japan could still win the war by dragging it out. 
The Allies 
failed. 
The American conquest of Saipan put an end to General 
Tojo. His fall from = ron July 2 , 1944, was tortuously 
explained as being due to his “in: ability to translate his 
many plans and policies fully into action.” The 
ernment of Premier Kuniaki Koiso was pledged to “carry 
out more vigorously the policies of the Tojo cabinet.” Per 
haps the strangest propaganda performance in history fol 
lowed as the Japanese attempted to cover up the loss of 


would tire if their plans for a quick victory 


new gov 
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TOJO 


“He was unable to translate his many plans and policies 
fully into action.” 


Saipan and the cabinet shakeup by fabricating the story of 
a nonexistent naval battle off Saipan in which the Ameri- 
can fleet was again “destroyed.” ‘They carried this pretense 
to the extent of declaring a national holiday and going 
through orgies of oratory and news stories to excite the Japa- 
nese people. Neither Germany nor Italy ever felt able to 
perpetrate such a hoax on its own people. 

Koiso had been in office barely a month before he ad- 
mitted (September 7, 1944) that the “rise or fall of Japan 
hinges on the developments of today.” Just before the in- 
vasion of the Philippines, he described the military situation 
there as “reassuring. 

As the American advance in the Palaus continued, Pre 
mier Koiso alluded for the first time on September 8 to the 
possibility of the invasion of Japan’s home islands. The 
American carrier-plane strikes at Formosa in October 1944, 
made to cover the invasion of Leyte, provided the Japanese 
propagandists with an opportunity to create another ficti- 
tious victory. This time it was Task Force 58 which was 
“annihilated” off Formosa on October 16. Both Premier 
Koiso and Admiral Seizo Kabayashi, president of the Im- 
perial Rule Assistance association, described this “victory” 
as “decisive.” The people of the nation were “filled with 
boundless joy” at the news. 


Philippines “Decisive” 


The American landing on Leyte followed hard upon this 
propaganda exploit. At once the Philippines were acknowl] 
edged as being of “decisive” importance in the war. Japan, 
it was said, would stand or fall as a consequence of the 
Philippine battle. The Japanese Navy steamed out for a 
four-day engagement (October 22- 26) with the invasion 
fleet. It was driven from the scene of action with crippling 
losses, but this engagement was trumpeted forth as another 





Just before General MacArthur's return to the Philippines 
Koiso found the situation there “reassuring.” 


“decisive victory.” Admiral Halsey’s fleet was described 
“destroyed,” and the " Tokyo newspaper Asahi commer 
that the twin defeats—Formosa and the Second Battle of ¢! 
Philippine Sea—indicated that the American high com 
mand was either “completely lacking in ability’ or 
recklessness showed that factors other than strategic w 
governing its conduct. Radio Tokyo gravely announced 
October 26: “One thing is now clear; America has lost th 
war.” 

When the Americans showed no inclination to wits 
from Leyte as a result of these “victories,” a great Japa 
propaganda campaign followed extolling the virt ues a 
fighting ability of General Tomoyuki Yamashita, the * Tiges 
of Malaya.” The American invasion of L eyte was described 
as giving him a “divine” opportunity to crush General Ma 
Arthur's forces. General Yamashita added to the excite 
ment by publicly announcing that he would “force Ge neral 
MacArthur to accept unconditional surrender.” He spok 
of the “wide spaces of the Philippines” as providing a 
especially favorable opportunity for a “decisive battle 

When the occupation of Leyte was followed by f Amet 

can invasions of Mindoro and Luzon, General Yamashit 
informed the people of Japan, who were “waiting wi 
great expectation for a big counteroffensive,” that it he 
now adopted a policy of “thorough-going defensive gue 























rilla warfare.” Famed for his lightning moves down % 
Malaya Peninsula, General Yamashita explained his a 

ity by saying: “An Army moves when the opportunity pr 
sents itself. If the opportune moment does not pres 





itself, we shall stay here [on Luzon] if need be 
twenty years.” p 
All hope of striking the Americans an annihilating bio 
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in the Philippines soon vanished and a new propagi™ 
theme, “bleeding operations,” was adopted. The |apane 
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He would “force General MacArthur to accept unconditional 
surrender” on the broad plains of Luzon. 


\rmmy in the Philippines would “bleed the enemy white” 

in protr acted costly oper rations. General Homma, conqueror 
f the Philippines in 1942, added to the confusion by 
plaintively saying that it was “up to the Japanese Navy to 
save the Philippines.” 


Special Attack Corps 


Though Japanese military reports from December 7, 
1941, onward occasionally cited Japan's “young war eagles” 
for crashing their planes on the decks of enemy vessels, the 
Kamikaze Special Attack Corps program took on the aspects 
of a national propaganda campaign for the first time in the 
battle for the Philippines. Kamikaze (divine wind) flyers 
dedicated themselves in advance to certain death and de- 
liberately sought to crash their planes on enemy ships and 
installations. Great emphasis was placed on the assertion 
that Japan was not resorting to crash tactics because of any 
technical inferiority in her aircraft, bomb sights, or pilot 
training. According to Japanese accounts the Kamikaze 
llyers crashed their planes out of sheer superiority of spirit, 
and because this was an efficient way of obtaining “decisive 
War re sults.” 

The Special Attack Corps methods appealed so uniquely 
to the Japanese mind that Special Attack Corps ground 
TOOps, VW ho specialized in drawn-sword-slashing and “human 
Somb” attacks on American tanks, were organized. The 

avy, not to be outdone, organized undersea and surface 
pecial Attack Corps. The idea was extended to the civilian 
ront with Special Attack Corps miners, steelworkers, 
irmers, newsboys and taxicab drivers! 
he fall of Manila and the American invasion of Iwo 
bruary 19, 1945) gave the Japanese an opportunity 
. ion the Philippines as an awkward propaganda 
ituation and confine its attention to the “life or death con- 
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SUZUKI 


At 72 he would gladly die for victory and asked the Japa- 


nese people to die with him. 


sequences” of the Iwo Jima struggle. Speaking on the 
Japanese Home Service radio in February 1945, Naval 
Commentator Masanori Ito said that only a people ignorant 
of history would be disappointed at such tragedies as Guad 


alcanal, Attu, Saipan, Tinian, and the Philippines. “Such 
ups and downs,” he said, “are only natural in war.” Pre 


vious decisive areas were now forgotten as the full conse 
quences of an American victory on Iwo Jima were de scribed 
to the Japanese people. No efforts were made to conceal 
the fact that Iwo Jima lay within fighter-plane range of the 
Japanese homeland. 

Iwo Jima was correctly de scribed to Japane se home audi 
ences as having been fortified with all the resources and 
skill at Japan’s command. It held as large a garrison as the 
island could shelter, and its commander had a special com 
mission from the Emperor to defend Iwo Jima to the 
death. Despite repeated claims that American losses would 
deter the enemy from further attacks, Iwo Jima fell. By 
that time Vice Admiral Takijiro Onishi admitted that “it 
may be difficult to achieve an overwhelming victory [in 
the Greater East Asia War], but still we have full confi 
dence that we will definitely not be defeated.” 

The months of March and April 1945 saw Japanese fears 
of ultimate defeat expressed with astonishing frankness. 
Commentator Yasuhiro Norimoto declared on the domestic 
radio that unless everyone in Japan concentrated on killing 
the enemy “our nation will fall.” Shinzo Koizumi, Presi 
dent of Keio University, declared on March 23: “It may be 
that our long history of over twenty-six centuries will have 
to be discontinued.” The best another commentator could 
say on the same day was: “Even though it seems impossible 
to win, we must win through.” 

In April 1945 the United States invaded the island of 
Okinawa in the Ryukyu chain; Russia ended her pact with 
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Japan; and Germany tottered on the brink of final defeat. 
All these things were too much for Premier Koiso. He 
gave way to a seventy-two-year-old unknown, Admiral 
Kantaro Suzuki, who could only pledge that he would 
gladly die for victory. 


Curious Contradiction 


[he invasion of the Ryukyus gave Japanese propagand 
ists another chance to exhort their people to an all-out 
effort. Again final victory or defeat was said to hinge upon 
the outcome of the battle for Okinawa. Iwo Jima brought 
the American air forces within 750 miles of the Japanese 
mainland. With Okinawa in American hands this distance 
would be reduced to 350 miles. A curious contradiction 
soon developed in the Japanese propaganda line. One set 
of Japanese commentators stressed the decisive character of 
the Okinawa battle. Another told the Japanese people not 
to be concerned with distances. Germany was defeated, 
they said, because people worried too much about the dis- 
tance from one place in Russia or France to Berlin. It was 
described as an advantage to have the enemy close at hand 
so he could be destroyed. This line of reasoning led natu 
rally to the assertion that the enemy invasion of the Japa 
nese homeland, now admitted as inevitable, would increase 
this advantage. 

Frenzied efforts were made to discount the Soviet action 
in ending her neutrality pact with Japan. The final defeat 
of Germany was described as having “no effect” on the 
Greater East Asia. War. Japan began the war alone and 
would continue it. Foreign Minister Shigenori Togo went 
through the mumbo-jumbo of “freeing” Japan from ties 
with the nonexistent Axis Powers in Europe ostensibly be- 
cause of their conclusion of a separate peace with the Allies. 

During the struggle over Okinawa up to mid-May, the 
Japanese claimed to have sunk or damaged over five hun- 
dred American naval vessels of all types. When it became 
necessary to explain the continued presence of American 
naval vessels in Okinawa waters after such losses, the Japa- 
nese people were told that these losses were inflicted on a 
force which totaled some 1,500 ships, and thus the Ameri- 
cans were able to continue sending in supplies and rein- 
forcements. At the end of May Japanese reports still con- 
tinued to stress the decisive character of the Okinawa fight- 
ing, but no definite hopes were held out for a final victory 
in that area. Attention was now focused on the defense of 
the homeland itself. Here the invaders would be resisted 
by every man, woman, and child. Like Germany in the 
las. stages of the war in Europe, Japan now began to recruit 
a Volkssturm of old men and boys. 


Blame on the Home Front 


As the fighting on Okinawa did not bring the anticipated 
decisive victory, Japanese radio reports began more and 
more to blame the people at home for failing to put forth 
their best efforts. The Kamikaze attacks were no longer 
held up as the sure way of victory. On April 13 the chief 
of the Japanese aircraft ordnance bureau sadly concluded: 
“The young men are becoming Special Attack Corps pilots 
and going into battle one by one, but our efforts are still 
insufficient. There isn’t any grace of God nor divine wind.” 

The American conquest of the Philippines and the in- 
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vasion of the Ryukyus placed American land, 
forces athwart Japanese lines of communicatio 
ern China, Malaya, Singapore, and the Neth. is F 

Indies. Operations of American submarines ha: 7 
cut down Japan’s relatively small shipping ton: It 
obvious that Japan could no longer count on 

lands East Indies for her oil supply. This wa 
mitted in a Japanese home-front propaganda 
waged to find substitutes for natural oil. Big pro; 
launched to instruct the people in the virtues of ©\| deriy, 
from pine stumps and in methods of collecting ¢| Te 
hundred pine trees of a given size would—after | 
set up to extract it—produce enough gasoline to k = 
in the air long enough for an average combat mission, (); 
from the castor bean, no longer used by other p 
hailed as a perfect lubricant for aviation engines 

program for processing castor bean oil was laun 
though the projected total output was to be les: 
hundred tons annually! There could be no mor 
admission of Japan’s desperate need for raw mat 
a clearer statement of her poverty in war resour 

The steadily mounting American air raids on Japanes 
industrial war centers caused a reversal of her earlier p 
minimizing the damage inflicted and belittling the B 
During the early raids Japanese citizens were told h 
nerable were the big planes to attacks of Japanese fighters 
Japanese antiaircraft artillery was praised as th 
fective in the world. American bombers were credite 
with hitting shrines, hospitals, and schools but not with in 
flicting important military damage. 

All this ended with the big fire raids on Tokyo, Nagoys 
Osaka, and Kobe. The official Japanese line on B-29 raid 
took an abrupt turn. Japanese radio and newspapers fin 
admitted that Tokyo and Nagoya were “burned dow: 
Like Hitler, who promised the bomb-harassed Germans tha 
their broken cities would be rebuilt in new splendor atte 
the war, Premier Suzuki merely promised that better citi 
would be built elsewhere. 


in ong 


quen 


Another New Propaganda Line 


As the relentless American offensive on Okinawa con 
tinued, and as the American and British programs of r 
deploying the troops in Europe for eventual service in th¢ 
Pacific got under way, the Japanese launched a new pro 
aganda line emphasizing the difficulties in the way 0 
transferring Allied military power from Europe to ¢ 
Pacific and stressing the advantages of fighting on her ov 
soil. No claims were put forward that the Allied transfi 
could be prevented. It would merely be difficult. 

Slogans which had been used to encourage Japanes 
people in the past were now abandoned. American soldi 
were no longer described as “soft.” It was not the mater 
strength of the enemy alone which made Japan's positiot 
precarious. A long war was not necessarily advantageou 
to Japan—although the people were called upon to “fgh 
on forever.” In the final phase of the war Japan’s leade 
fell back on the ancient religious beliefs of the people. “Th 
men and women of Japan must be firmly resolved to die f 
their country.” Then, in a magnificent non sequitur, thei 
commentators assured them: “The Yamato rac: 
mortal!” 
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[HE GENERAL STAFFS AND THE REGIMENTAL COMMAND 

5 it the escarpment, but the GI took one look and 

it “Hack Saw Ridge.” Later he gave it other names 

ames that can’t be printed—embodying all the hate he 

iy for this treacherous obstacle and the Japs upon it and 
n side 0 vf it. 

\fter Hack Saw was taken and its cost measured, private 
al alike wondered, “Is this a sample of what we'll 
ind on Honshu and the other Jap home islands? Will the 
nfantryman be slugging his way over a hundred other 
PropaHack Saws?” 

On ™ morning of April 25 Brigadier General Claudius 
M. Easley, assistant commander of the 96th Infantry Divi- 
ion (who was killed in later Okinawa fighting), raised his 
eld glasses over the rim of a hilltop foxhole. He whistled 
p himself as he studied the sharp, craggy precipice rising 
but of the Okinawa landscape 1,000 yards to the south. 
When ¢ General “Spec” Easley looked over a piece of 

ound, it was with the sharp eye of a man who had been 


nd gener 





yanes 


nong the Army’s finest rifle shots since his days as a sec- 
ae . nd Bout: enant. 
! ag Mike he said to Colonel Michael E. Halloran, whose 
cadem™men of the 381st Infantry were picking their way carefully 
.“Thiown ¢] long slope in ‘front, “there’s no sense trying to 
die 1B csault that baby today. Let’s roll up the tanks and M7s 


» theiliind | 


nd hammer every machine- gun position we've spotted on 
it cliff. Have you been getting much fire from there?” 
Not so much,” said Colonel “Mike,” “but you know 
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On Okinawa 


We 
I'll have the men dig in 
in back of the knoll on the right and below that terrace to 
your front. Then we'll get some direct fire on the cliff.” 

Sherman tanks rumbled around the nose of the hill from 
which General Easley and Colonel Halloran were watch 
ing. The day before, when half a dozen tanks or so had 
got out into the open, Jap antitank guns began to spout 
from the face of Hack Saw Ridge. And before the tankers 
could get into defilade, they had lost three medium tanks. 
Today an artillery observer near the regimental OP had 
located the Jap 47mm. gun position and the artillery was 
putting on a precision registration. 

Under cover of the artillery fire, M7 self-propelled 
105mm. howitzers of the Cannon C ompany also moved up 
to where they could put direct fire on Hack Saw but 
couldn’t be hit by the Jap antitank gun. 

All day the tanks, M7s and field artillery poured 7 
105 and 155mm. rounds into the esc: arpment. And in ie 
afternoon Navy planes, armed with bombs and rockets, 
struck at the cliff top and its rear side. 


how those bastards hold their fire. have 


machine guns pin pointed now 


nine or ten 


381st Jumps Off 


By next morning the 381]st was ready. With the Ist Bat 
talion on the left and the 2d on the right, green-clad rifle 
men worked their way up the terraces on the lower slope, 
craw led around great coral rocks, and helped each other 
up slippery clay banks, finally reaching the top in two 


iB 





places. Not the top of the escarpment itself, but the top 
of the ridge that lay on both sides of the escarpment. 

Hack Saw Ridge stretches 1,000 yards from northwest 
to southeast. In the center of it a coral rock “hack saw” 
sticks up forty feet above the rest of the ridge. This rocky 
escarpment is about 400 yards long and is nearly straight 
up and down except on the northwest corner. At that 
corner you can climb up to the top but at the other end 
you can’t make it without a ladder. 

With two companies of the Ist Battalion to the left of 
the sheer rock cliff, one company of the 2d Battalion below 
it, another company of the 2d to the right of it, and the 
3d Battalion on high ground still farther to the right, 
Colonel Halloran was ready to push on. The attacking 
troops had received only moderately heavy fire during their 
climb, but it had taken nearly all day of April 26 to get to 
the top. Late in the afternoon they dug in and prepared 
for a further advance across the ridge and down the other 
side in the_morning. 

That’s when the battle for Hack Saw Ridge began. 

Early in the et) of April 27 Captain Willard G. 
Bollinger, commanding C Jompany F, moved his men to a 
rocky enclosure just to the east of the escarpment, and then 
pushed off down the south slope. His leading elements 
had not gone fifty paces before they were caught in ma- 
chine-gun cross fire coming from the cliff and from a cave 
on the reverse slope to their left. ‘The men who got back 
reported that the Japs had a pillbox on the south side of 
the cliff—built into the coral rock. 


Men of the Ist Battalion on the clay ridge east of the 
escarpment located and knocked out a machine-gun nest 


below them. But Company F still couldn’t move because 
of fire coming from the cliff itself. 

In the meantime, Company G, commanded by Captain 
Louis Reuter, Jr., trying to get up the escarpment at the 
northwest corner, received heavy machine-gun fire from 
the top of the hack saw. Men of Company G reported a 
pillbox up there, too. And the 3d Battalion on the right 
of Company G couldn’t move because still another pillbox 
in the cliff held machine guns which swept their own front. 

Colonel Halloran decided to get tanks around to the 
south side of Hack Saw Ridge to reduce the pillboxes hold- 
ing up his riflemen. 

The tanks worked around the southeast corner of the 
ridge, through a small Okinawan village, and eventually 
came out into the open where they could fire their 75s at 
the cliff positions. But as they reached the edge of the 
village a Jap 47mm. antitank gun opened fire on them 
from the hack saw. Before any tank was hit, however, the 
tankers got their Shermans back out of the fire. 


Jap Raid 


While this was happening, a raiding party of 35 or 40 
Japs suddenly appeared in the rocky enclosure where 
Company F was resting up and waiting for the tanks to 
pave the way for their advance. Taken by surprise, Cap- 
tain Bollinger and his men w ere forced back down the hill. 
The Japs used “knee mortars,” hand grenades, and a ma- 
chine gun which they got up into position in a crevice 
where its crew could cover the whole Company F position. 


Down the hill about fifty yards Captain Bollinger re- 
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organized his company, got his 60mm. morta 
saulted the crags again, and threw the Japs 

As Company F got back to their position 
one of their men still alive in a niche twenty 
the ground on the side of the cliff, Private Firs 
don W. Lundman. He had been given the job 
in the crevice to watch for raiding Japs. When 
appeared from another direction he couldn't get 
his perch in time to get away. So he had crou 
as he could and prayed that the Japs would: 

When Company F mortars fired into the ar 
slightly wounded by a fragment but kept his 
Ww aited for his comrades to return, 

Lundman reported that the Japs had been 
officer. He had watched them pull back and carry 
casualties when our mortar fire got too heavy 
Lundman had his scratch dressed and joined his 
immediately. 

The night of April 27 passed with only the 
grenade skirmishes with Nip patrols. Company 
rock garden received a few grenades tossed down fi 
top of the escarpment. 

The next morning Company G made another at tempt 
to get on top of the cliff from the northwest corner. Se: 
ond Lieutenant James J. Ruth (commissioned on the 
Leyte battlefield) led his platoon up the escarpment and 
to within ten feet of the pillbox, his men keeping behind 
rocks and hugging the ground. They tried to knock out the 
pillbox with satchel charges and grenades, but it was too 
strongly built. All the while the platoon was assaulting the 
pillbox it was under fire from two directions—from snipers 
on a hill south of the escarpment and from a machine gun 
from the reverse side of the ridge where it curved out t 
the south. But by skillful use of cover and concealment 
Lieutenant Ruth didn’t lose a man. 

Ruth withdrew his men from the pillbox area but sta 
tioned them behind rocks on the northwest corner of the 
escarpment where they could keep observing the pillbox 
Captain Reuter held the rest of Company G below the 


cliff. 


Try, Try Again 


Captain Bollinger on this day took another crack at t 
pillbox on the south side, the one that had caused ge 0 
many casualties the day before. Early in the morning | he 
sent a small patrol out to locate the slits of the Jap position 
and to determine from which port the antitank gun was 
firing. 

The Japs let the patrol get into the open 
thirty yards of the pillbox before opening up and then 
wounded several more Company F men with their ma 
gun fire. But the patrol was successful. It found t! 
tank gun and pin pointed two machine-gun slits. 

Again the tanks came around the ridge and through the 
town. This time they worked slowly up and found a spo 
where they could fire at the antitank gun but they o wuldn' 
traverse enough to hit them. After a few rounds one tank 
knocked out the Jap 47 and then the tankers drove boldly 
out into the meadow below the escarpment anc began 
pouring rounds of 75mm. HE into the pillbox. 


After an hour or so, Company F tried again 
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th slope but again received heavy machine- 
i time from new positions in the escarpment. 
Whil tanks and Fre emy F were busy with the 
Hack Saw, Captain Reuter and Company G, 


«| ‘ it Ruth’s platoon which had climbed to the 


olling and exploring the caves on the north 
s northern side had been heavily pounded by 
elf-propelled guns before the assault two days 
men had been moving freely in front of cave 
nce | pillbox slits during April 27. 
Captain Reuter leaned against a large, jagged rock « 
, | group of men who were prowling into a cave 
n by artillery fire. The men told him they had 
nition, bottles of sake wine, rations, and other 


und ai 

uipment. He started toward them. A loud explosion al- 
ae 3S . R . . 

sost in his ear sent him instinctively to the ground. As he 
ooked up again he saw a wisp of smoke coming from a 


lit a few feet above his head. A Jap had apparently fired 


1 


t him with a pistol at a range of twelve feet and missed. 


Either that pillbox had escaped destruction in the artil- 
ery preparation or the cliff was tunneled so that the enemy 
uld get down inside the hill during the shelling and come 
ack to the openings later. This second possibility was also 
ngthened by a report of Captain Bollinger. He said he 
vas sure that the Japs who had forced him off the ridge 

he dav before had come from inside the cliff. 
Captain Reuter immediately had satchel charges placed 
: the slit from which he had been fired on. When the 


are cleared he looked inside but 


ound no Japs there. However, he could 
through to an opening at the rear 
f the pillbox. 


Into the Cliff 


Taking two men with him, Captain 
euter entered another cave entrance 
ear by. In that cave he found a passage 
ading straight into the cliff. The three 
en cautiously crept in farther. From 
r down the passage they could see a 
eam of light. Tiptoeing in that direc- 
on, they came upon a shaft running 
ertically down into the bowels of the 
carpment. Captain Reuter noticed that 
here were three levels below him. He 
uld hear Jap voices. 

[he men made their way back and 
pund another passage shooting off to 
e right from the one they were in. 
ollowing this a few feet they came on 
rock room fitted up as an observation 
st. Peering out of the slits, Reuter dis- 
vered that the Japs had been able to 
¢ all our landing beaches, all the roads 
e had been using up to this point—in 
pct, all the ground we had been fighting 
er since the landing on April 1. 
In this OP the three men found a Jap 
servation telescope, binoculars, and 
her observation equipment. They car- 
ed these items with them. Later the 


UGUST, 1945 


361st Field Artillery, which supports the 381st Infantry, 
made effective use of these optical instruments. 

The shape of the fortress the Japs had built into Hack 
Saw was beginning to take form. 

Captain Reuter went back to his command post, a 
knocked-out Jap pillbox on the side of the cliff. 
munications men, who had spent the night there, told him 
how they had heard voices inside the cliff and had seen 


His com 


faint streams of light coming through the cracks 


Hill Into Fortress 


Then Sergeant Harlan Stretch reported. He had spent 
the night with his platoon among some split-up rocks high 
on the side of the escarpment. 
could hear talking Jap gib berish—in that cliff all night. 
And once I saw a few gleams of light in some of the cracks.” 
Officers of the 381st now realized that far from being 
an ordinary hill defended from caves and pillboxes, like 
the others, Hack Saw was a virtual Maginot-line type of 
fort. T hey now figured that the whole esc: arpme nt had 
probably been tunneled out. 
as much as a battalion in the fort. 


Captain,” he said, “we 


Perh: aps the Japs could house 
Possib ly they even had 
hospital, cooking and other barrack facilities there 
Since the pillbox on top had resisted all attempts, Regi 
ment decided to bring up M7s again in order to fire on it 
from the north side. Tanks on the south side were to fire 
from that direction. Captain Reuter’s and Captain Bol 
linger’s companies were pulled back and to the sides while 





The niche where Private Lundman hid from the Japs when Company F 
was driven from the rock inclosure. The soldier is from the 307th Infantry. 
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this firing went on. For three hours on the afternoon of 
April 28 the pillbox was blasted with tank guns and 105mm. 
howitzers, using both HE antitank ammunition and HE 
with the anticoncrete fuze. 

That night nothing happened except for the usual 
grenade fighting and a couple of small Jap patrols. 

But the next morning, about 0600, Japs again attacked 
Company F's position among the rocks to the left of the 
escarpment. This time about a company assaulted Cap 
tain Bollinger’s weary, reduced-strength outfit, and again 
the company was forced back down the ridge. But Cap 
tain Bollinger again directed mortar fire among the rocks 
and, with his thirty remaining men, threw out the Nips 
once more. By 0830 Company F was back where it had 
been three days earlie E. 

The 96th Division had been in the line through the 
bitter struggles for Kakazu Ridge (a smaller model of Hack 
Saw) and Tombstone Ridge for twenfy-nine days. The 
effective strength of the division in riflemen was down to 
half or less. The corps commander, Major General John 
R. Hodge, decided to relieve the 96th and repli ice it with 
the 7 77th. So on the morning of April 29 Major General 
James L. Bradley's 96th gave way to Major General An 
drew D. Bruce’s 77th. 

The 307th Infantry of the 77th took over the 381st’s 
positions on Hack Saw Ridge. 

The Marines were on the right of the 77th, and the 
7th Infantry Division was on the left of it. And the w hole 
Tenth Army was held up by the Jap defenses centered 
around Hack Saw Ridge. Colonel Steven F. Hamilton, 
commanding the 307th, had a job cut out for him. 

The first thing the 307th did was to continue the ham 
mering of the pillbox on top with direct-fire weapons. Finally 
the whole top of the box came off. Then the M7s placed a 
few phosphorus shells into the hole. Smoke was seen to 
come out from twenty-seven places in the side of the cliff. 

But the riflemen of the 307th still couldn’t move around 
the escarpment. Fire in undiminished volume poured into 
their flanks whenever they tried it. 

On the morning of April 30 a patrol was sent up on top 
of the escarpment with gasoline, oil, and explosives. They 
poured the gas and oil into the open pillbox, which had a 
shaft running down into the cliff, dropped in some explo- 
sives, and then set it off. The whole cliff trembled. Yet 
heavy machine-gun fire still continued to prevent advance 
around the flanks. 

On May | a whole company of the 307th worked itself 
on top of the Hack Saw, using cargo nets, ladders, and 
knotted ropes. That night Japs poured out of the openings 
on the south side and drove them off. Next day the riflemen 
of the 307th came back again. And again the Japs counter- 
attacked and drove them off. A third time our troops 
crawled up, after ta mortar preparation, and this time they 
stayed, “digging in” by piling up rocks to form breastworks. 
All night of May 2- 3 these troops held the cliff. 

Early in the morning of May 3 demolition teams planted 
TNT charges in every opening they could find on top and 
blasted them shut. Into one hole they dropped 500 pounds 
of explosive and washed it down with two barrels of gaso- 
line. 

The Japs again counterattacked and got a partial foothold 
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on the escarpment, but were driven off finally \ 
losses. 
Again on May 4 the Japs tried to retake the t 
Saw, and this time they used Okinawan civilia; 
demolition charges. After a sharp grenade, “kn 
rifle, and machine-gun battle, the Jap attackers y 
back. They never again counterattacked on Ha i. 1FI 


“You Con Have It!’’ 


[he escarpment fortress had held up our adva ten vere St 
days. “You can have this goddam thing back tien jeep | 
you want it,” said Colonel Hamilton, talking a 
Halloran on the phone. ~ Beould n 

Hack Saw Ridge has a low finger pointing hwese construct 
from the high escarpment. About 700 yards thicmeeame ta 
finger stands a Japanese concrete barracks. This barrack 4 Er 
had been reduced almost to rubble by artillery and < mAnmy LO 
strikes. But all along the finger were caves fi \ ‘id re is 
sniper and machine-gun fire raked the top of the escarp- fro" Pe 
ment and supplemented the fire from the rever ) 
the cliff when our Infantry tried to pass down ut 
slope of Hack Saw Ridge. After f 

Gradually tanks eliminated these positions. Gradual; Beach di 
men of the 307th sealed up caves and va Finally eesinests 
either all the Japs were buried in their fortress or were? “Y 4“ 
killed off in counterattacks. The Japs 

On May 6 the 307th was able to move past the escarp fF" laid 
ment, and on the next day it pushed on south for 400 yards"? but 
and troops on both flanks were able to advance. It had been 
a thirteen-day battle. everthe 

When the front lines had moved on we could study ¢] 


the The 


fort in detail, although it is still not possible to get insidgg’""°" ‘ 


(June 5) because all openings are closed. phe enst 

The pillboxes were, in most cases, simply hollowed ougf™ the 
of the rock, built up with timbers, and covered over with The ne 
dirt and more rock. The pillbox on top, apparently th open 
most formidable of all, had thick concrete walls, reinforced" 0"™ 
with steel and then faced with coral so that it blended perf the 
fectly with the rest of the cliff. ad a gre 

On the northwest corner the Japs had made use of 4 The su 
building that looked like an ancient shrine. Centuries agqif*" Dru 
great stone blocks had been fitted into the side of the tack, In 
escarpment just above and adjoining a small villag: ck jut 


courtyard, enclosed by walls of the same stone blocks, wa and ha 
set off from the cliffside. Doorways from this courtyardgUlt as 


led into large tombs in the cliff, suggesting a shrine o reak in 
place for worshipping ancestors. Mp use 
The Japs cunningly removed blocks from these walk s heavi 
both in the courtyard and in the tombs, which gav« themm™ fo “b 
ideal machine-gun ports. Most of this subfortress had bee n | itd 


reduced by artillery before the Infantry came up 
Japs are habitual rear slope defenders. It was the sout! 
ern, reverse side which caused us so much es Wap the | 
couldn't get at it with heavy artillery or air bombir 
Before he was killed in the June Okinawa batt! | ieu 


tenant General Simon Bolivar Buckner who commandeq 


ps In 


row ing 
ly 
the Tenth Army, said, “The only way to get ‘em out | 

laces like that is with corkscrew and blowtorch.” 
places like that is with corkscrew and Diowt 
other words, the individual foot soldier must go in wit 
explosive charges, grenades, and flame throwers. It ta) 

time and it takes lives—but there’s no other wa\ 
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ow We Boarded Fort Drum 


By Brigadier General W. F. Heavey 


LANDING OF OUR FORCES ON CORREGIDOR THE 
mission was to land Infantry on rocky 
| near by. We did this on April 3, 1945, but 
d in our attempts to drive the Japs out of the 
\bed tunnels and recesses. Mines and booby 
ind in profusion. Ordinary flame throwers 
ald not around the blocks and bends the Japs had 
octruct Obviously it was necessary to go into the 
e-tht g business on a bigger scale. 
n Engineer Boat and Shore Regiment fitted out an 
\rmy LCM at Subic Bay. Tanks holding 3,400 gallons 
re installed with a pump capable of pumping 500 gal 
A mixture of 75 per cent diesel fuel and 
gasoline was found to be the most effective 
mbination of the fuels available. 

\fter fueling at Corregidor, the LCM landed on George 
Peach directly under the cliff on Caballo Island. Combat 
ngineers ot the 113th Engineer Battalion then proceeded 
play a four-inch pipe up the 200-foot cliff from the beach. 

e Japs knew something unusual was being attempted 

laid mortar fire and long-range sniping on the beach 
rea but could not observe directly on the site selected. 
he beach was rough and rocky and the sea was heavy. 
evertheless the LCM held without breaking the pipe 
ine. The entire load of 3,400 gallons was pumped into the 
innels and ignited by a delayed fuse incendiary grenade. 
The ensuing explosion showered the LCM with debris 
rom the cliff top, breaking the pipe connection. 

The next day the performance was repeated at a differ 
int Pho. in the maze of tunnels. A third and final 

ormance the following day completed the job. This 
ime oie explosion set off a hidden Jap ammunition dump 
nd a great chunk of the cliff was blown up. 

The success at Caballo Island led to a decision to storm 

t Drum, long considered impregnable to water-borne 
tack, in the same way. Fort Drum is built out of solid 

ck jutting out of Manila Bay, and the top of the rocky 

and had been leveled off by American engineers and 
built as a concrete battle ship before the war. The only 
reak in its rock and concrete walls was a fixed concrete 
mp used as an unloading point. We knew that this ramp 

s heavily mined. 

lo “b 

LSM 


ps in 


Ail 


s per minute. 


. ¥ ‘ 
ner Cent 


rd” this concrete battleship we decided to run 
ilongside and use it in the way pirates boarded 
the old days. \ swinging bridge was erected on 
p of the LSM’s bridge to serve as a ramp from the LSM 
the fort. After a heavy bombardment which drove the 


ps down into their tunnels, the LSM and the flame 
rowing CM landed against the concrete fort and troops 
uickly boarded the top of the fort from the LSM. Four 








Army LCVPs had the task of holding the LSM against 
the fort in the rough seas as there was nothing on which 
we could moor lines from the LSM. 

Our plans called for the lowering of a 500-pound charg: 
of TNT into the fort with a time fuze set at thirty minutes 
This would give us time to lay a hose and pump the fuel 
into the fort. Work went forward rapidly despite sniper 
fire from forward gun positions on Fort Drum. It took 
skillful handling of both the LSM and the LCM to keep 
them from smashing themselves against the concrete walls 
of the “battleship.” 

Only one accident marred the operation. Rough seas 
broke the fuel line from the LCM to the fort after the time 
fuse had been ignited and a man had to be sent back to cut 
the fuse. The fuel line was hauled back into the LCM and 
repaired. Then it was relaid and the pumping resumed 
The LSM with its swinging bridge left the fort but the 
LCM continued pumping until its tanks were dry. It 
withdrew only a few minutes before the explosion 

An observer 2,000 yards away watching the explosion 
through his binoculars, said that the first blast, presumably 
the 500-pound TNT charge, was disappointing. Most of 
it was internal. A few seconds later, though, 
blast The “battleship” really 
A column of gray smoke mushroomed a thou 
sand feet into the air. Pieces of steel and chunks of con 
crete showered the seas around the fort, some 


a se ‘cond and 


much 


stronger occurred. 


erupted. 


falling dan 
gerously close to the LCM a thousand yards away. Smoke 
poured out of the turrets and vents for hours. The Japs 
not killed in the explosions were burned or suffocated to 
death. Two days later the concrete of the fort was too hot 
to touch. 


Like pirates of old, American engineers came alongside 


and boarded the concrete “battleship” in Manila Harbor. 
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BLACK 


By Lieutenant Colonel E. M. 


[HE CORREGIDOR OPERATION WAS AN EXAMPLE OF CO 
ordination as it ought to be. The fact that every arm or 
service has as its final mission, either directly or indirectly, 
the delivery of John Rifleman to the heart of the enemy s 
ground with his GI boot resting squarely on the chest of 
the enemy is at last being recognized. 

With that recognition the development of true coérdi 
nation between the arms is getting somewhere. It isn’t per 
fect yet, but we're getting there fast. The mechanics of 
close air support and naval gunfire support were first worked 
out in theory, then tried and improved; and they are still 
being improved. 

Like most of us, I first learned the mechanics at informal 
staff schools out of the “books,” and in preoperation plan 
ning. It all sounded good and everyone apparently had the 
right idea, but something always seemed to mar the picture 
in actual operation. The weather turned out to be bad for 
the oa. communications went haywire, the Japs kept 
the Navy busy somewhere else. It was always something 

until the Corregidor show. There, we Doughfeet got the 
kind of support we had heard about and dreamed about, 
but which we were beginning to doubt existed. Every 
thing clicked, just the way it says in the book, only better. 

The preinvasion bombardment plans were worked out 
by the higher staffs. We had no voice in the plans, except 
by accident. I'll say more on that later. Briefly, the Air 
Forces dropped around two hundred tons of bombs per day 
for over two weeks before Corregidor D-day. And the Navy 
bombarded the island for several days from cruisers and 
destroyers. 

Luckily, C ‘aptain “Tommy” Thompson, my naval gunfire 
liaison officer, was on the ball. The firing ships for the 
show were anchored near our staging area, and after study 
ing the tactical plan, Thompson went out to talk things 
over with their officers. On board one of the cruisers, he 
found Commander H. L. McCoy who had been stationed 
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Postlethwait 


on Corregidor at the time of its surrender 

and later escaped. Commander McCoy 

came ashore with Captain Thompson to our CP on 
Luzon and answered a thousand and one questions 
about the island. That talk was worth an extra bat 
talion. Among other things, we worked out one esp 
cially important detail. 

One of the entrances to the large tunnel in Mali 

Hill on Corregidor looked right down on the be: = 
where we would land. A gun in that entrance could 
have spelled murder for anyone on the be ach might 
even have stopped the whole show. McC 
exactly where that entrance was. 
close it for us, 
“Hell, yes. I'll go to the fire control tower and | 
eight inchers right in there myself.” 
want in coéperation on that important point? 


OY kne W 


In our landing plan, one rifle platoon, equipped | 


assault party operations (flame throwers, 


zookas, etc.) was earmarked to hit out fast for that tunn 
entrance and finish the job. When that platoon reac! 


the spot on D-day, there was no job to finish. McC 
his eight-inchers had completely closed it. Supp oO 


how! 
Plan for Corregidor 

A quick sketch of the terrain and tactical plan 
continue with the close-in air and naval support wil 
the story. Corre -gidor is a tadpole stretched out fron 
to east in the entrance of Manila Bay. The h: 
polliwog (the west end of the island) is called 
It is a 500-foot-high plateau that drops into deep ' 
and cliffs to the water's edge on all sides, and | 
the island is 2,500 yards in diameter. 

The thin waist of the tadpole is called Bott 
is about five hundred yards wide and rises ab 
five feet above the water. Overlooking Bottom: 


I asked him if he cou 
or at least neutralize it. His answer 


What more c ‘i ly 


dem« ITIONS 


gn wit 
got his 
teen-mM1 
OP w 


ttalion 
the alr 
elepho 
imm. m 


The 








steep, jagged, 400-foot Malinta Hill. This 

yards long from north to south and only 

The main corridor of Malinta Tunnel 

he base of the hill from west to east with a 

at each end. North and south wing tunnels 

tunnel inside and come out at smaller en 

north and south sides of the hill. From 

LJinta Hill to the east, the tail of the tadpole stretches 
yards to its tip. 


Corregidor's long standing nickname, “the Rock,” is a 
1 one for there is only enough soil over the jumble of 
- strata to support the life of heavy undergrowth. The 
cal pl n, which was followed to the letter, called for 
503d Paratroop Regiment to land two battalions on 


e by parachute at 0830. The 3d Battalion, 34th 
is ntry, was to land near South Dock on the south shore 
iB onmeide at 1030, secure the Bottomside area and 
alinta Hill. From there on, priority one was to open 

road from Bottomside to Topside. Priority two, the 
44 would clean up Topside including all its ravines and 
iffs, while the 34th held tight on Malinta. Priority three, 
rive down to the east tip from Malinta Hill. 
[here are a hundred or more stories to tell of how it 
tked out, but I shall stick to air and naval gunfire 


Air Support Operations 


[he air support set up was quite orthodox in organiza- 
n but outstanding in ability. Captain Gire, the air 
son officer, had one lieutenant and four enlisted men 
ey were equipped with a radio capable of reaching both 
le air base and the planes in the air. An air strike would 
+ wamegin with a request to the air liaison officer. Sometimes 
got his request twelve or more hours in advance, but a 
iid wagtteen-minute notice didn’t feaze him in the least. Next, 
OP would be established for the strike. At the OP was 
und troop officer thoroughly familiar with the ground, 
»s, hgpe tactical situation and the target. That was usually the 
italion CO or executive officer of the unit being helped 
' the air strike. The Air Forces lieutenant was there with 
oy am ‘elephone line to the liaison officer at the radio. An 
> Aql’mm. mortar observer completed the group. 


[he procedure usually went like this: Captain Gire 

led the squadron leader, who was circling overhead with 

fore’ outht, and designated the target on their corresponding 
r support photos. He also gave him the position of the 

rest friendly troops and a line of air flight along which 

ts and shorts would be harmless to us. After the squad- 

leader had identified the target and instructed his pilots, 

me : trial run. For the trial run, we marked our 


Sv colored smoke and the target with a white 
hosp! mortar shell. For the bombing run the target 
gain marked the same way and in they came. The 

the OP watched them like a hawk. Control 
t that after one pilot had dropped his bomb, the 
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next plane could be given an adjustment for over or short 
on the first bomb in time to make his own rele ase ccord 
ingly. If necessary, the second plane could be turned off 
the target. Such an emergency never arose, but that safety 
measure definitely could have been taken. That is real 
air support! 

Our planes were usually P-47s loaded with either two 
five-hundred-pounders, or two belly tanks of incendiary 
fuel. A two-hundred-gallon tank of that stuff bursting in 
the undergrowth of a ravine, 
most efficiently. 

The infantryman often finds men of other branches 
standing in awe of his stories of personal contact with the 


Some of the bold and adventurous will occasionally 


flushes out the rodents in it 


enemy. 
isk to go on a patrol or visit the troops in contact in order 
to get a personal taste of it. Our Air Forces forward ob 
server had the time of his life one day. 

Company L of the 34th Infantry was scheduled for an 
attack up a large ravine past the north entrance to Malinta 
Tunnel. In preparation for it we were running an incendi 
ary strike to burn out the heavy undergrowth and silence a 
Jap 20mm. in the area. The battalion executive officer and 
the air observer had a beautiful OP in a small trench over 
looking the target area. When the planes passed over on 
the trial run, a six-foot Jap jumped out of the bushes, ran 
like mad up the narrow road about fifty yards and popped 


back into the bushes. The Air Forces lieutenant'’s eyes 


- 


f 





Paratroopers fire into a cave entrance on Corregidor 
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bulged. 
M1!” 


The executive officer smiled, got an M1 from the near-by 


“Hey, I could have got that bastard if I'd had an 


platoon sergeant and laid it over the parapet. “OK, there 
you are. Now, when the first bomb drops, keep your eyes 
open. He'll probably flush again.’ 

The bomb dropped near the road. Out came the big Jap 
like a bat out of you know where. The lieutenant dropped 
him neatly. The other riflemen, having given the Air 
Forces officer a visitor's courtesy, made sure that the Jap 
stayed down. The next plane was coming in, the phone 
rang madly. The excited unconsciously an- 
swered it. The voice in his ear was angry. “What the hell 
are you doing up there? I've been ringing my head off! 
The pilots want to know if the bombs are going in OK!” 

‘Bombs? Oh, bombs! Yeah, all right. Say, I 
just shot a Jap!” 


lie ‘utenant 


they’ re 


Frequently and fortunately there were more planes avail- 
able than we could use on close support targets. Normally, 
there were requests for about two strikes a day. The air 
base often sent enough pli ines for four or five strikes if we 
happened to need them. The liaison officer would say, “I’ve 
got fifteen planes overhead. Any targets?” 

“Nothing right now.” 

“OK, they've got about two hours of gas. I'll keep them 
standing by and check again when they have about fifteen 
minutes left.” 

If, at the end of the two-hour period, no close-in targets 
moved up, the bombs were used “strategically” on the east 
end of the island, on likely storage areas and hideouts in 
ravines where naval gunfire couldn’t reach. After the 
bombs were dropped, the planes would rat race around and 
strafe for any Japs flushed by the bombing. One day, the 
liaison officer was sending a squadron on a “strategic” mis 
sion. The squadron commander asked, “Is it OK to strafe 
in there?” 

“OK to strafe. 

“Roger.” 

Then a strange voice came in. “This is so-and-so right 
over you. I’m coming home from reconnaissance. I haven't 
any bombs, but may I join the strafing?” 

“Sure, come along?” 

“Roger, Wilco, and thank you.’ 

Coéperation and coérdination are wonderful things once 
eve rybody gets the idea. 


Go ahead.” 


Reasons for Air's Successes 


Our air support worked exceptionally well because: 

> 1) The Air Forces had the planes and wanted to use 
them 

> 2) Every effort was made to fill all requests. 

> 3) The air liaison officer and his party knew their 
business and had a desire to produce. 

> 4) No unreasonable or wasteful requests were made 
by us. 

While I’m on the subject, I believe a few general sug 
gestions for better air support are in order: 

>1 ) Make dive bombers available for close tactical sup- 
port whenever possible. The average close-support target 
is either a spot target or a small area target requiring great 
accuracy to get satisfactory results. Accuracy is important 
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The close ) 
can get for a quick follow-in, the better y 
a tough job for a glide-bombing fighter ; 
accurate. 

»2) We'd like more Nothing 
howling rocket for spot accuracy and for m ( as 
out of Shintos. 

> 3) When there are plenty of pilots 
able, why not designate some outfits as gr 
squadrons? Give the pilots special trainin, 
them some ground tactics and show them h 
the picture. Have 
talion staffs, air liaison parties and the plan 
missions with flour sacks. 

> 4) We can tighten teamwork by basing 1pportir 
squadrons close to the ground operational are 
the pilots to the area after a mission to see | 
and the dead Japs they have produced. N 
pride in a job like seeing the results. “I ju 
Hell, how about “I got fifty-two on that mission ¢] 
ing’? 


tor troop safety on close targets. 


rockets. 


a few field exercises wit 


WwW ith the decrease of Jap air power and tl 

witness Okinawa), clos: 

air support becomes more possible from the Air | 

and more important and necessary from the Ground Fore 


bitter ground fighting 


view. 
The Malinta OP 

Before mentioning our naval gunfire support, I'll te 
you about the M: lines Hill OP. Before the war, a concr 
OP on the top of Malinta Hill, known as base end stat 
B-’23 was used for artillery direction. It is dug into ¢ 
rock, has overhead cover, and affords a grand view of ¢ 
entire eastern end of the island. Every officer ever s 
tioned on Corregidor knows the spot. I met Major Jules] 
Yates after his liberation from Cabanatuan, and | 
that he had used this OP to defend Corregidor { 
Japs. He was happy to know that the same OP had beq 
used to drive them off. 

Our Company L had an officer on duty there aomae 6 
clock. After a day or two, they had le: arned all the 1 
likely places to nail a few Japs. Machine guns wer 
justed on road junctions, cave entrances, paths, et 
8lmm. mortar observers did likewise with 
From there on, it was a game, mostly at night, 
fire by the light of the moon and Navy star shells. On 
two Japs moving down a road was a challenge t to the mort 
observer to fire his gun at the precise instant which \ 
bring Jap and the shell together. A miss of five yards, es 
though it got the Jap, brought. derisive remarks. When 
Jap column appeared, school was out and a field day 
order. The best Malinta Hill OP field day story com 


later in speaking of naval gunfire. 


their gun 


obser 


Our prelanding bombardment was copious, wel 
and was furnished by cruisers, destroyers, gunboats, rock 
firing LCI’s and PT boats. On D-day the fire n: : 
from the opening of the heavy guns at daylight unt 
first wave touched shore amid the dust of the final \ 
of five-inch shells. 

My best story of naval support concerns our floating 2" 
lery. The destroyers which stood offshore day after ¢ 
giving close support with gnat’s-eye accuracy were 4m 
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) ing of Corregidor. The set-up was similar 
cal tille ry and air support, a liaison party and 
si ; r party. These parties come from the Joint 
te S Companies made up of individuals from 
oe and Navy. JASCO is a good outfit and 
a f credit. Their men on Corregidor showed 
nd skill. 
We ha destroyers available at all times, day and 
Dr the day, one destroyer sat dead in the water 
Tet the south shore firing on any likely looking target east 
HB \[linta Lill, while the other worked around the west 
fring missions for the paratroopers in their clean-up 
the ru ravines and cliffsides in that area. At night, 
» destroyer lay out west of the island firing star-shell il- 
ortinfifmination until the moon rose, while the other patrolled 
 filbside the bay entrances though still available to fire on 


Targets on Call 


| Scheduled fires were requested daily through the liaison 
morffimicer. Concentrations lasting from ten minutes to an 
ur were fired in preparation for attacks on the day’s ob- 
tives. At night the illumination schedule usually called 
r one or two star shells every few minutes until moonrise. 
s vie Targets of opportunity were worked all day. If we picked 
Forogamem up, we asked for the fire and got it. Often the ship 
cked them up. It was quite common to hear from the 
“We see what appears to be a gun position at so- 
\| slmpd-so. May we fire?” The Navy's “may-we-fire” attitude 
ncreames worth a million to us. 
statim A good example of codrdination on a target of opportun- 
\to tig happened one night. The normal night schedule was 
of tim progress, one ship firing star shells, the other on patrol. 
er som the light of a star shell, the Malinta OP observer 
sles [ieked uP a long column of heavily laden Japs coming out 
fourm the east entrance to Malinta Tunnel and moving down 
vard the eastern tip of the island. The telephone switch- 
d beard began to snap with business, SCR-300 radios began 
talk and SCR-284 generators began to whir. 
ind tig/n the first three minutes, four machine guns were set 
e macover the column from head to tail, four 81mm. mortars 
ere amere likewise shifted, star-shell illumination was increased 
[ig continuous lighting. All machine guns and mortars 
gun ned fire together. The initial bursts caused heavy 
cerviggmpualties and pinned the Japs down. Seven minutes later, 
One if destroyer on patrol had reached its firing position and 
ried fired the initial round for adjustment. For the next 
vou™rty minutes, five-gun broadsides raked those monkeys 
s, vam tip to ng! If any of the 150-odd Japs in that party 
Vhenfied through it, I don’t know how. Smooth teamwork 
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that night saved the lives of quite a few Doughboys who 
would have to dig those Japs out of a hole the hard way 
later on. The Navy got a “well done” from us for that 
one and we weren't just being polite. 

In addition to scheduled fires and targets ot op Tr. de 
we had several special targets. The east entrance to the 
main tunnel was a tricky one. While the 503d was work 
ing on their Topside job, my 34th Infantry force held 
Malinta Hill. But there just weren't enough troops to 
maintain control of the east tunnel entrance at night. At 
the same time, both Colonel George Jones, commanding 
officer of the 503d “Rock Force,” and I wanted to stop this 
nightly business of Japs bringing supplies out of the tunnel 
down to the east end ot the isl: ind. We knew exactly where 
the entrance was, but we were leary about firing on it. It 
was right below our own men on the hill, but it couldn't be 
seen from there for adjustment. Firing from our verbal 
descriptions wouldn't do because it was hidden under heavy 
bushes and hard to locate. Our patrols visited the area 
almost daily, so we had several officers who had seen it 
But there was no place on the island from which they could 
adjust fire on the tunnel entrance. The Navy gave us a 
simple solution by invitation. “Come out to the ship and 
show us,” they said, so we did. 

Colonel Jones, Lieutenant John Bierne, who had pa 
troled the area, and I went out one afternoon. Bierne laid 
the fire control cross-hairs right on the entrance. The fire 
of one gun was adjusted and then the ship poured in a 
hundred or more rounds of APC. Our patrol the next 
morning reported the entrance closed. Our visit to the 
destroyer not only accomplished an important mission, but 
fostered mutual esteem and friendship which made for even 
better teamwork in the future, if that were possible 

The coérdination between the higher planning staffs of 
the Army and Navy is excellent and produces first-rate 
results. I’d like to see more opportunity for the men doing } 
the job to get together and work out details. Skippers of 
destroyers and gunboats should have at least one confet 
ence with the staff of a landing team before the show, and 
several more during the show if possible. 

I have probably made the Corregidor operation sound 
like a picnic. It wasn’t. The troopers took their share of 
casualties in sweating out the extermination of six thou 

sand Japs and there are hundreds of stories to be told about 
it. It would, — have cost many times the price in 
blood if Air, Navy, and Ground Forces coérdination had 
not worked so magnificently. Anything we can do to 
foster and improve our teamwork will always be of prime 
value in finishing this war as cheaply as possib le 
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ce Crybabies 


Psychological tests of Allied prisoners show that the 


Yankees are crybabies.—Tomoy1 ABz, JAPANESE PROP- 
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On Top of Malinta Fil 


Mort 


The medics were busy. VW 


WHEN WE HIT CORREGIDOR’S BLACK BEACH WITH THE 
first wave we streaked through a scattering of rifle fire 
across the chewed-up sands and on up rock-bound Ma- 
linta Hill, knocking off a handful of Japs on the way. 
We dug in on the hill, and though there were a lot of 
Japs and guns and dynamite in the tunnels beneath us, 
still not much happened. We had occupied the height 
that divides Corregidor in two and hadn't lost a man. 

Our job was now to keep the Jap forces on the east 
end from interfering with the cleanup of Topside on the 
west, which was the paratroopers’ task. 

It had been a tough climb up Malinta Hill, mostly on 
hands and feet. The company commander sent the 3d 
Platoon around to Malinta Point, just north of the big 
hump. The rest of us kept going, three hundred feet up. 

We saw a tunnel entrance with a sandbag barricade. 
One squad went over and fired rockets to neutralize Jap 
guns in the tunnel mouth. Two squads took position 
just above the entrance to watch it. 
halfway up, just off the trail. 
it out but it was empty. 

Except for a mat of sun-scorched grass and thin bushes 
the summit was bare. No shade at all. Protruding 
from the crumbling limestone were the vents for the 
big tunnels below. Our men pulled pins and dropped 
grenades down the shafts. The bursts were muffled and 
faraway. Then there was a yell and some shooting. 
Someone had found a cave with a large searchlight in 
it. Behind the searchlight crouched four Japs. They 
squealed and died. 

Meanwhile, the 3d Platoon moving toward Malinta 
Point drew fire from a tunnel mouth. It replied with 
bazooka rockets and kept going. On the way it destroyed 
a few Nips guarding antiaircraft guns. 

The strange quiet around the Company K perimeter 
lasted all afternoon. Two squads pulled out to occupy 
rises in the ground between us and 3d Platoon. On one 
of these knolls the men found a cable-hoisting contrap 
tion which resembled a football goal post. They called 
it “Goal Post Ridge,” and the other one “Little Knob.” 
We strung telephone wire from Malinta Point by way 
of Goal Post Ridge and Little Knob. Nothing more was 
to be done than to watch the fighting on the beach below, 
and to join in once in a while with a burst or two when 
snipers showed their heads. By 1700 most canteens were 
empty. Some grumbled about their thirst. Darkness 
came. 

The night silence was torn by a burst of firing just 
before midnight. First rifle fire and the rapid stuttering 
of tommy guns, then the pounding of heavy machine 
guns and the thumping of mortars. Wire communica- 


There was a cave 
A squad was sent to clean 
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tions with the 3d Platoon went out. 
Malinta Hill. 
nothing. 

Somebody growled, “Something's coming 

Laboring up from Little Knob was Priva 
Bourque. He had thrown away his pack but 
his rifle. On his back he carried a comrad 
was badly mangled. Every few steps he ha , he 
a third man along whose hand was dripping iy 
dragged them up the last yards. 

Bourque sat down. He stared at the . 
panted. All around Jap mortar fire was s! mit 
down. Malinta Hill and all Corregidor bek 

Bourque’s squad had spotted an enemy force dep! 
to push through between the ridges to attack t! 
beachhead. The squad had opened with its automati 


rifle, tommy gun and nine Garands. The Japs ha 
rushed forward over their own dead. Grenades kille 
five of Bourque’s squad. Four others were bad) 
wounded. Two of the wounded had to remain behin 


tended by Private Cassise. He had crawled through a1 
given first aid to the wounded, then hidden them as | 
he could. Cassise was still down there among the Jap 

A little later two men from the squad on Goal | 

Ridge appeared. They were cool and angry. They sa 
the Japs had tried to storm Malinta Point, but the 3 
Platoon there had held out. On Goal Post Ridge thir 
were different. The Nips had swamped their squa 
the dark and killed or wounded all but two. 

The night was still full of battles. 
concentration of mortar fire. 
ments from “flying ashcans.” 
two waves. 

We sent scores of the enemy tumbling down 
rocky slopes. Japs pitched end over end into the fa 
of others coming up. The hillside seethed wit ol Jy 
Their mad yelling hurt our ears. They kept comin 
In close-in fighting one of our squads was pushed to towat 

Goal Post Hill, ran into a solid wall of fire and lost fi 
men, including its automatic rifleman. 

There were shouting Japs ten feet from our perimet 
You could see them briefly in the blue light of flare 
eyes gleaming under helmet rims, one hand grasping tl 
bayoneted Arasaki, the other clutching a grenade. Son 
had double-barreled shotguns. Corporal Daniel Smi 
hurled grenades, saw them crumple a group of Japs ; 

vate Adolph Neamend emptied his M1 into the wid 
open howling mouth of a Jap, or so it seemed to his 
Another Jap tossed a grenade point-blank at Private R 

Crenshaw who kicked it aside and gave the Jap his du 

It lasted for an hour and a half. Don’t tel! me' 


First came a hear 
Five men were hit by fra 
Then came the assault 
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ghter. But they, too, have their saturation 


a” sank away in the dark and with them they 

Pk come of their dead. 

~ At dawn the captain dispatched an eight-man patrol 
~escue tne wounded on Little Knob and Goal Post 


nd " \\'c watched them slide down the hillside. They 
. oe tle Knob all right. One of the wounded men 
SE ore was still alive. The other had died during the 


The patrol regrouped and pushed toward Goal Post 


"ll pidge. They had not gone thirty yards before they met 
- gS .. Four men fell from’ the bullets and gre- 
des. The survivors fell back to Malinta Hill. 

"= Our captain could not sit still with the thought that 
N there were wounded members of his team down there, 


helpless at the mercy of the Japs. He called for volun- 
vers and he himself led the patrol. 

We covered them as they went down the slope. Crawl- 
atu no and creeping they went to the point where the first 
x od had come to grief. They passed that point with- 
W out drawing fire. They had gone halfway to Malinta 
Cb, Point. Then lurking Nips opened up with rifles and 
hl | bbed grenades. 

: e The captain was out in front. A bullet knocked him 
down. His men poured instant fire, killing four Japs. 
ee But three enemy grenades exploded almost on top of the 
, J wounded captain. They kept his body covered by fire 
* but couldn't bring it back. 
pag Contact with the 3d Platoon was finally established 
» radio through the battalion command post. 
9 F [he 3d Platoon explained: They had a bead on a dis- 
tant water well, on the eastern end of the island, and the 
Nips seemed to have become mighty thirsty. They kept 
lashing up to the well with jugs and the marksmen of 
the 3d Platoon were picking them off. 

Our orders were to hold Malinta Hill and the other 
position at all costs, as bulkheads denying the enemy a 
pooling of his strength. Already our battalion was spread 
0 thinly that no reinforcements could be spared for 
Company K. So we reorganized our decimated squads. 
Wed dug in deeper to meet another hellish night. The sun 
beat down on us with devouring might. 

We asked the battalion for water. 

“There is no more water,” was the reply. Nips on a 
uicide mission had demolished the water purification 
units during the night. The nearest water was five 
miles away in Mariveles. 

A wrathful mortar barrage fell at 2330. At midnight 





ee the Japs attacked. They threw in everything they had. 
Sr Lieutenant Albert S$. Barham was the first to hear them 
< pageussytoot up the slope. Barham had won his commission 
aid hghting at Leyte. He had been a sergeant then. He 
> hi launched some flares. The hillside swarmed with crawl- 


ing sh 


Our fire, put down before the Nips were 
nelle range, transformed their stealth into 
aol lury. They seemed half tiger, half baboon. But this 
| ime the Japs had enough. They scrambled downhill 


within 
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and vanished. Twenty of our men were hit, but we had 
killed plenty. 

Just then the moon rose over Manila Bay like a juicy 
orange. It outlined our positions on top to observers 
around the base of the hill. Lieutenant Henry G. Gitnik, 
who had assumed command of “King” Company when 
the captain was shredded by grenades, went around 
softly swearing at the moon. He was hit in the back of 
the head and in the arm by Jap fragments that night, 
and so a fellow Pennsylvanian, Lieutenant Robert R. 
Fugitti, led the company. Besides Lieutenant Barham, 
Lieutenant Fugitti had but one officer left, Lieutenant 
Albert J. Cruver. Through the moonlit gloom they 
crawled, checking their men. 

“How many left in the 2d Platoon, Al?” 

“Eight,” reported Al Cruver. 

“First Platoon!” 

“Nine,” came a muffled reply. “Grenades are all 
gone.” 

The Weapons Platoon reported only eleven men fit 
for action. Headquarters had ten: linesmen, messengers, 
supply crew, cooks, all of them fighting with the rest. 

“I'm going to get some more grenades or bust,” Tex 
Barham announced—and off he went. 

We pulled our men closer together to tighten up the 
mangled line. We waited through the longest minutes 
of the longest night that ever straddled Luzon. A few 
canteens of water were carried up from the beach. The 
carrying party had trouble with snipers. Only the 
wounded got water. The rest of us chewed our parched 
tongues. A shadow bobbed up in the dark. tal!” 

“I hope you guys aren't trigger happy,” a voice 
growled. It was Barham, coming back with eight more 
grenades. 

The Japs attacked at 0300. First there was mortar 
fire, then yelling, sweat, bullets and grenades, rage—the 
whole twisted turmoil of killing in the dark. That went 
on for an hour before the enemy streaked back downhill. 
Five more of us were hit. Again we reorganized and sat 
tight, sweating out the dawn. 

With daylight a carrying party came through with 
water and rations. They took away the wounded. Then 
Company I relieved us and we dragged ourselves down 
to the sweltering beach. Of the 161 of us who went in, 
93 came out. 

A few nights later we heard rumbling noises coming 
from inside Malinta Hill. It sounded like freight trains 
thundering through the bowels of Corregidor. ‘The Japs 
were blowing up their stores in the tunnels. They were 
blowing up themselves. They were trying to blow up 
the whole damned hill. Sheets of flame shot from the 
tunnel mouths. The island trembled. Rocks and wreck 
age and Nip bodies, arms, legs, heads sailed through the 
ait before they thudded and lay still 

You want to know our outfit? It was Company K, 
3d Battalion, 34th Infantry Regiment, 24th Infantry 
Division, U. S. Army. 
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The great number of training films, film bulletins, orien- 
tation films, and miscellaneous films treating with subjects 
specifically of interest to our forces in the Pacific provides 
commanding officers with a wide range of films that may 
be of value to their commands. 

The list below was selected with the needs of the ground 
combat soldier in mind and is not a complete catalog of all 
available films. Training films 1-3302, 1-3303, 1-3373, 
1-3377, 1-3378, 1-3379, 1-3386, 1-3387, 1-3388, 1-366], 
1-3362, and 1-660 on recognition of almost every type of 
Japanese aircraft are available, but are not listed below. 
Practically all of the films including those not listed are 
stocked in film libraries both here and overseas. With the 
exception of Orientation Films, these films are restricted 
to military and naval personnel. 

(In the list the number of the film is given first, then 
in parentheses, the year it was made, the name of the film, 
and its length in minutes in parentheses. Where needed a 
short description of the film follows. ) 


Training Films 

TF 1-3343 (1944) Malaria Discipline (35 min.)—Col- 
lective and individual protective measures. 

TF 1-3347 (1944) Land and Live in the Jungle (60 min.) 
—Two possible solutions to survival in the jungle; detailed 
suggestions for finding food and shelter in the jungle. 

TF 8-953 (1943) Malaria—Cause and Control (25 min.) 
—Differentiation of various species of mosquito; control 
measures; what the Army is doing to protect men from 
malaria. 

TF 8-1174 (1943) Purification of Water (18 min.)—Dan- 
gers of drinking polluted water; purification processes and 
purposes of the Lyster Bag; methods of purification for 
soldiers operating alone. 

TF 8-1288 (1944) Louse-borne Diseases (19 min.)—Con- 
trol of lice; facts on Typhus Fever, Trench Fever, and 
Epidemic Relapsing Fever. 

TF 8-2057 (1944) Personal Health in the Jungle (15 
min.)—Health precautions and use of water purifications 
tablets, sulfa drugs, foot powder, and other disinfectants; 
treatment for heat exhaustion; importance of avoiding un- 
familiar bushes, trees, and fruits. 

TF 11-1425 (1945) Preventive Maintenance Practices 
for Ground Signal Equipment (20 min.)—Preventive main- 
tenance procedures for signal equipment. 

TF 21-1020 (1943) How to get Killed—In One Easy 
Lesson (Fighting Men Series) (11 min.)—A wounded Jap 
shows how Americans literally commit suicide through 
simple errors. 


TF 21-1026 (1943) On Your Toes (Fighting Men Series) 
(15 min.)—The man who is alert, lives to kill another Jap 
and avoids death traps intended for careless soldiers. 


22 
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TF 21-1121 (1944 Elementar) Tactics of | 
(11 min.)—Various methods of approaching, brea] 
and carrying drowning men in rescues at sea. P: 

Navy use and adapted by the Signal Corps. 

TF 21-1244 (1944) Abandon Ship (20 min.)—A 
picture of emergency measures for the individua 
be seen by all personnel before embarkation. P; 
the Navy. 

TF 21-1375 (1944) Time Out (Fighting M 
(18 min.)—An American and a Jap soldier are contrasted 
the battlefield is “off limits” to amateurs; a man can’t afford 
to take time out. 

TF 21-2056 (1944) By Your Command (Fighting Me 
Series) (26 min.)—Leadership. The war can be lost o; 
won by your command. 

TF 31-1143 (1943) Individual Training on Ship ‘ 
Shore Movement (25 min.)—Marine Corps film of rudi 
ments of ship-to-shore movement. 

TF 55-1287 (1944) Troop Ship (21 min.)—For all troops 
about to embark. 


Film Bulletins 

FB 42 (1942) Convoy Snapshots—Somewhere in the 
Pacific—Training Under Fire (14 min.)—Ship activities 
hand-to-hand combat; obstacle course. 

FB 66 (1944) Battle of Buna (9 min.)—An airborne as 
signment. 

FB 74 (1943) Close Combat (19 min.)—Special bod) 
blows and other hand-to-hand combat procedures. 

FB 80 (1944) Enemy Weapons—Japanese (16 min 
Six Japanese weapons; loading, firing, and field stripping 

FB 103 (1944) Jungle Warfare—Dry Run in Panama 
(10 min.)—Jungle forces learn their business; the exterm 
nation of enemy pillboxes. 

FB 122 (1945) Fire Power vs. Jap Log Pillboxes (12 min 
—Selected weapons against bunkers; animated drawings 

FB 126 (1944) Japanese Grenades and Mines (20 min 
—Six of the most common grenades and mines, their us 
and removal. 

FB 127 (1945) Supply Problems in the Southwest Pacif« 
(40 min.)—Results of substandard packaging and packing 
of supplies in the Pacific. 

FB 142 (1944) Moisture-proofing and Fungi-proofing ig 
nal Corps Equipment (17 min.)—Correct methods of pro 














essing equipment to protect it from moisture. 

FB 147 (1944) Medical Service in the Jungle (20 min 
—Combat Medics in jungle combat areas; chain of evacua 
tion; preventive measures. 

FB 186 (1945) Japanese Land Mines (14 min -Japa 
nese Single Horn Beach Mine, Standard Aeria! Bomb 
Yardstick, Type 3 Land Mine; precautions to be observes: 
assembly and principles of operation. (Continued ‘8 
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ody \WirH THE DEFEAT OF GERMANY THE MISSION OF OUR 

Amy is only partly completed. The Japanese Army is a 
n.)—fm tough enemy and not to be underestimated. In order to 
ng. (defeat that army we are now redeploying troops from the 
ama European to the Pacific Theater. These are veterans who 
have seen hard fighting against the Germans and with them 


- will be new Infantrymen who have not yet been in action. 

nin Fighting the Japanese is not quite the same as fighting Ger- 
mans, and every officer and enlisted man should under- 

5° stand the differences in order to adjust himself and his unit 

min 10 them. 

r use 


The European veteran has met German centers of resist- 

_ BB ance that were difficult to overcome. He has seen Germans 
acific @ cling tenaciously to commanding terrain at Hill 609, Cas- 
cking sino, Northern Italy, Metz, along the Rhine, and at other 
places. He has seen Germans fight fiercely under terrific 

» Sig andicaps. But he has seen German soldiers accept defeat 
pro when they were surrounded and further resistance was 
useless. He saw thousands march in abject surrender to 
prison pens in Africa, Sicily, Italy, France and in Germany. 
He probably won't see much of that in the Pacific Thea 
er. The Jap is a tough, patient, and fanatical fighter. He 
will die rather than surrender. The Jap usually fights until 
he is killed or so severely wounded that he cannot make 
immediate arrangements to join his ancestors by using a 
grenace or a rifle. Hence the job to be done by the Infan- 
ttymen must be a thorough one. 
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A second difference between the European and Pacific 
Theaters is in the methods of gauging success. When a 
platoon leader or company commander was assigned the 
mission of seizing a piece of commanding terrain which 
would enable our troops to look down the Kraut’s throat 
and force him to pull out or get badly shot up and that pla 
toon leader or company commander accomplished his mis 
sion, his senior officer was satisfied. The leader of the 
mission was a successful soldier. In the Pacific, on the 
other hand, success is measured differently. When you 
ask a division commander or a platoon leader how things 
are going with his unit he will tell you how many Japs his 
outfit killed that day. Success is measured mainly by the 
number of Japs killed. The difference is not hard to under 
stand when it is realized that the Pacific war has been a 
war of islands. A certain number of Japs are on each 
island and when they are accounted for the island is 
secured. 

Patrolling too is a little different. The smallest patrols 
are usually rifle platoons with a couple of light machine 
guns or a 60mm. mortar attached. They are usually em 
ployed in “sweeping,” looking for Japs and knocking them 
off. After organized resistance has ceased, the Japs still 


Battle Facts for Your Outfit 











fight in small groups. On Leyte they took to the hills and 
were either eliminated by these “sweeps” or starved to 
death. Sweeping is a continuous job which sometimes 
stretches over several months. Whole divisions, in several 
instances, were broken down to “sweep” the mountainous 
areas. Patrols smaller than a platoon are rarely used 


Scale of Battle Differs 


The European veteran frequently saw tanks employed in 
mass, large bodies of troops maneuvering during combat, 
and motor movements executed. In the Pacific he will soon 
discover that these sights are a rarity. He will see rifle 
squads and platoons cleaning Japs out of tombs, caves 
cemeteries, holes so small and so filthy that at first glance 
it is unbelievable that a human being could or would get 
into them. He will see infantry-tank teamwork on a much 
smaller scale to clean out these positions. He will see why 
the infantryman must be patient, thorough, and continually 
cautious and alert. He will find, that maneuver by 
large units is a rarity, as maneuver room is usually not there, 
and motor moves are practically nonexistent because of the 
lack of passable roads, the necessity of moving slowly and 
thoroughly, and the scarcity of transportation in amphibious 
operations. 

The perimeter defense is a Pacific Theater idea which 
has proven its value consistently. Just before sundown 
every unit, whether it be a company working alone, a bat 
talion, a division command post, an artillery battery or a 
dump installations, sets up an all-around de fense, places s all 
automatic weapons, strings wire whenever available, ar 
ranges its other weapons and riflemen, and digs in for the 
night. This is a precaution against infiltration and the 
usual night attack by the enemy. On Okinawa, for ex 
ample, a party of Japs were killed just outside of a field 
artillery perimeter as they sought to destroy the guns with 
satchel charges and grenades. For the perimeter defense, 
the automatic weapons are mutually supporting and provide 
a continuous band of fire for the Japs to walk into. A 
countersign is selected which has an L in the word, a letter 
the Jap cannot pronounce. When an attack comes, the 
C rations cans on the concertina wire provide the first 
alarm, the Japs with their yelling certify to its being a 
genuine attack, and from there on it’s often a matter of 
firing continuously, firing fast, and counting the heaps in 
the fire lanes after breakfast the next morning. 


too, 


Differences in Use of Weapons 


Another difference is in the employment of the heavy 
machine gun. In Africa some heavy weapons units started 
the practice of having a set of light machine guns for use 
while advancing, retaining the heavy machine guns on the 

carriers for temporary delays and defensive positions. The 
idea spread and became a habit with many units and in 
France it was found that entire divisions had gone over to 
using LMGs for moving situations and the heavies when 
they were stopped. In the Pacific, on the other hand, the 


'The perimeter defense consists of thorough and detailed all-around 
security measures. Its use does not mean a purely defensive attitude 
We can beat the Jap at night fighting. See “Night Attacks in the Philip- 
pines,” page 34.—-THE Eprrors. 
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Doughboys haul their heavy machine guns wl 
go—and the terrain on Leyte, Luzon, and O} 
scarcely be called flat. The reason is obvi ious, | 
want nice steady fire from their heavies in th. 
if the Jap starts a banzai charge. 
The Browning automatic rifle is also a great | 
many infantry units have two of them in each ; 
difficulties encountered in traversing rough terr 
extra BAR and ammunition are more than of 
feel, by the greater fire power they have wh 
Tommy guns are rarely used by our infant 
sound too much like the Jap light machine g: 
extra BAR eliminates the need for it. 
The Germans first made the American sol; 
conscious during the Tunisian Campaign. 
retain that mine consciousness and become fam 
the various types of Jap mines. As the Doughh: 
to handle German mines, so must he be able to d 
remove Jap antitank and antipersonnel mines. ‘Th 
used them both on Luzon and Okinawa, but they | 
no unsurmountable obstacle to the trained Infantr 
Whenever the foot soldier is working with tanks, | 
keep an eye on the tank and protect it, for the ] p 
times dashes up to a tank with an antitank min 
tempt to properly place it so as to destroy the tank. Thes 
lads are easy to dispose of if seen in time. Riding on 1] 
back tanks isn't as easy as it might have beer 
some parts of Europe either, as Jap snipers in trees are ofter 
placed in depth. 


Jap Cave Tactics 


The importance of rifle platoon work cannot be stress 
too much as the Jap cave defenses differ from the German 
While the German pillboxes had dead spaces, the Ja = ves 
which have a small opening and extend in many ins 
several hundred feet into the hill, are found on all sides 
the hills and at all elevations. The result is a system of hi 
honeycombed with holes all around them from base 
summit. The Jap is an excellent camoufleur and often ; 
tankdozers or flame throwers cannot approach these cave en 
trances because of well hidden antitank guns. It is then t the 
iob of the infantryman to get up to the entrance and sea 
with demolitions. Every Doughboy must know demolition: 
The infantryman used them to seal caves on Luzon and 
Okinawa. Sealing is permanent, quick, eliminates 1 
necessity of entering the cave, and its only disadvantag 
that the correct number of “good Japs” sealed in cannot | 
definitely known. 


Speaking of Weapons 


The infantryman must take good care of his weapons an 
signal equipment as moisture is an active enemy all over th 
Pacific Area. Speaking of weapons, the rule set up in mar 
units in Europe about not using captured weapons doesn t 


go in the Pacific. Any captured weapons may b« used if 
ammunition is available. Our own weapons are worth 
our confidence in every instance. The Jap medium tank is 
only seventeen tons and is a far cry from the German 
equipment, and some of our Doughboys on Leyte polished 
off four of them with bazookas in three minutes. Weap 
for weapon the Jap cannot beat us. 
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ty in weapons, however, should not cause the 
the Pacific to relax his caution. He must con- 
-— on his guard for the Jap has a multitude of 
ks up his sleeve. Every perimeter must be 
searched each morning for Japs who might 
ted during the previous night and have con- 
selves. Groups of dead Japs should be ap- 
proach ith caution, for experience has proven that 
" Iap will crawl underneath a pile of his dead fellows, 
an re for days in spite of sun, stench, and thirst, 
nd finally come out again and do some damage before he 
; d. This happened on Leyte and it could easily 
in. Another good rule to bear in mind is not to 
se to a wounded Jap too soon. Be sure he is 
ind incapable of tossing a grenade or harming 
me other way. The wounded Jap is quite dif- 


you n 
ferent from the wounded German. Officers and non- 
sommissioned officers in the Pacific area wear no dis- 


inguishing insignia, despite the prevalent idea that Jap 
eyesight is generally poor, so that custom of painting 


By Captain 


Tue 77TH INFANTRY DIVISION LANDED ON 
fringed beaches of Guam on July 21. 

On July 31 we started the long, weary trek to the east 
coast of Guam—a gruelling march with full equipment and 
two days’ rations through mud, rain, steaming jungle, across 
ravines whose sides were so steep you had to cut steps to 
get down one side and then cut more steps to get up the 
other. It was a job which had been estimated would take two 
days. But we did it in one day because we had the Japs on 
the run and we wanted to keep them running. 

The action for the rest of the campaign was fast for 
jungle combat. The Japs, however, still offered resistance 
that cost us tanks, men, and time, and offered a trying test 
for all the months of training and physical and mental 
conditioning the men had behind them. By August 10 the 
island was secured and the battle was over. The Division 
had had its nose bloodied and had come through it in fine 
style. 

Everything went smoothly from the start. Although it was 
their first taste of combat, the troops moved ashore, went 
into position, launched and maintained the attack as if they 
nad done it all before. The shore engineers struggled and 
sweated twenty-four hours a day to get supplies and equip- 
nent across three hundred yards of rugged reef. The Di 
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| vision supply agencies picked the supplies up at the beach 


dumps and saw to it that they got forward to the troops as 
needed. No elements of the Division ever suffered from lack 
f supplies, even though at times getting them up meant 
hauling through mud in daylight and darkness and using 
lights at night as far forward as regimental dumps while 
snipers were still active. The Medics did their job, too— 
most casualties were in a place of definitive treatment 
within sixty to ninety minutes after injury. 
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helmets and wearing all insignia will have to be changed 
when the Infantryman reaches the Pacific Area 


Nature of the Enemy 


These are merely some of the differences in combat con 
ditions that the infantryman coming from the European to 
the Pacific Theater will discover when he meets the Jap 
He must first realize that he is up against a stubborn, 
tough, fanatical foe who will neither give nor ask for 
quarter. He will find that he must fight an enemy who 
has no equal for cruelty, cunning, deceptiveness, or pa 
tience. He will find it hard to believe that the Jap soldier 
is a human being who exhibits many of the traits of a beast. 
And he will find that the men who fought the Japs from 
the beginning have accomplished wonders with far less sup 
plies, equipment, or troops than his own outfit will have, 
that they have learned many valuable lessons which may be 
had for the asking, and that they have fought as hard as he, 
suffered as long and as much as he, and have gone a long 
way on the road to Tokyo and victory. 


M. O. Becker 


Looking back at it, the campaign doesn’t seem so much 
tougher than the Louisiana maneuvers the Division went 
through when we were still in training. But that is not be 
cause the Japs and the Guam terrain didn’t make it tough. 
It's because the Division was all set for its main job—prop- 
erly prepared by months of physical, mental, tactical, and 
logistical training. Proper preparation made the Guam 
campaign a lot easier than it might otherwise have been. 


Sweat saved blood. 


Diversified Training 


The 77th Division, activated for World War II in March 
1942 was one of the first divisions to get one year’s intensive 
training. The 77th was rounded out and given its first big 
test in the Louisiana maneuvers in January-March 1943 
From the mud and the chilling cold of Louisiana winter 
in the field the Division moved to the stifling heat and dry 
ness of the Desert Training Center at Camp Hyder, Ari- 
zona, in April 1943. For nearly six months we hiked, ma 
neuvered and fought over the desert; toughened men and 
officers physically; taught them water discipline and field 
sanitation in a hot climate; molded all elements closer to 
gether into one fighting whole. 

The next move was to Pennsylvania and Virginia where 
parts of the Division trained further. 

One regimental combat team went to each of three lo 
cations. At the Gap the emphasis was on weapons traininy 
and marksmanship, individual training, and combat firing 
We struggled up, down, and around the rugged hills of 
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West Virginia and completed a series of realistic regimental 
combat firing problems in mountain terrain. The program 
was one of preliminary amphibious training in preparation 
for practical work at Camp Bradford and in the Solomons 
Island area of Chesapeake Bay. Each combat team was 
moved overland, received small-boat training there, em- 
barked:on transports for an assault landing on Solomons 
Island. We trained at the same time in conjunction with 
shore engineer battalions, a tank battalion and a Joint 
Assault Signal Company which were later attached to us 
and fought with us on Guam. While all this was going on 
the battalion and regimental “2” sections and the 77th Re 
connaissance Troop were being trained in amphibious work 
at Fort Pierce, Florida. 

But during all this training of the big teams, the indi 
vidual and small unit were never overlooked. At the Desert 
Training Center, the Division established a “bulldog 
course”—ten days of intensive work for all officers of the 
grade of captain and below designed to stress squad and pla- 
toon tactics; initiative, aggressiveness, and self-reliance of 
leaders. In this course Ain Pr guns fired over the heads of 
the students and expert riflemen kicked sand in their faces 
when they exposed themselves. Special classes were held 
for field officers and selected noncoms. Squad and platoon 
combat firing problems and village fighting courses were 
conducted. When we weren't engaged in amphibious train 
ing, the same courses were renewed and enlarged. Tank 
stalking and jungle fighting 4 la Jap were emphasized. 

All this individual and small-unit training really paid off 
in combat. It is more apparent to us now than before that 
the thoroughly readied soldier, well grounded in squad 
tactics, is the best possible insurance for success in battle. 

Our initial training task upon arrival at our first overseas 
destination—Oahu—was to polish up the outward aspects 
of military courtesy and discipline which had suffered some- 
what from the long train ride to the POE, the time spent 
there in last-minute processing, and the long boat ride to 
Oahu. We stressed saluting, cleanliness and proper wearing 
of the uniform, and strict observance of civil and military 
regulations on the island. In short, we did all we could to 
make the Division exemplary, in its conduct in this area, 
and we succeeded. 


Finishing Touches 


But making a good name for the Division on a garrison 
status wasn’t what we had come to do, so as soon as we got 
“bedded down” we launched a:concentrated program to pro- 
vide the finishing touches before combat. All elements of 
the Division attended basic or advanced courses at ‘the 
Unit Jungle Training Center. Some of the things taught 
here were merely a review of what we had had in the 
States. Others such as jungle living, stream-crossing expedi- 
ents, and reef fishing were particularly adapted to the 
Pacific theater and were new to us. 

We spent some time brushing up on our amphibious 
training too, emphasizing — work with LVTs and 
DUKWs over rugged coral reefs which were different 
from the gentle, sloping sandy beaches of Chesapeake Bay. 
We practiced loading men and equipment into LVTs and 
transferring from LCVPs into LVTs at sea—getting ready 
for assaults on coral-bound islands to the west. Constant 
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practice enabled our artillery battalions to land ir 
get into firing positions, and register their batt: 
average of twelve minutes. Infantrymen came 
LVTs and went into full-scale firing problems 
typical Japanese fortified area with live ammunit 
supporting weapons. All men swam a minimu 
hundred yards from LVTss to shore with life bel: 
equipment. Transport quartermasters went to sc! 
review and to become familiar with port problems 
ties on the island. 


Training With Tanks 


The attachment of a tank battalion to the Divis; 
occur until we arrived overseas. We according! 
hard to develop infantry-tank teams and proced 
would prove effective in combat, which they 
Tank companies were attached to each regiment 
team so that Tankers and Doughboys might get 
each other and their respective capabilities, limitat 
doctrine. One of the toughest nuts to crack was the prob 
of communications; but it was solved by using radi 
supplementary means. 

We also developed and trained “Infantry assault teams 
armed with M1ls, bazookas, flame throwers, and demolitions 
for the reduction of Jap pillboxes. Engineer personnel wer: 
not included in these teams because we thought the job was 
a job for the Infantry and we wanted to conserve out eng 
neer strength for their primary mission of road building and 
water supply rather than dissipate them in small groups for 
the sole purpose of handling explosives. It was a good thing 
we did this, because the poor road net and limited water 
facilities on Guam taxed our engineers to the limit. With a 
little intensive training the Infantry assault teams could 
move against a pillbox and place a pole charge in th 
aperture without once lifting expert rifle fire from it. 

We launched a drive to qualify all eligible men as Ex 
pert Infantrymen. Over eighty per cent of the men and 
officers made the rating and most of those who didn’t mak 
it failed on but one or two parts of the test. 

We also put considerable time and emphasis on school: 
and practical work involving sanitation, mosquito contr 
malaria-prevention training, skin-disease control, and {\ 
and rat control. These may not seem so interesting to men 
who have never fought on the Pacific Islands, but they can 
hardly be stressed too much in this theater. The effective 
ness of the whole command may well depend upon the 
degree of training along these special lines. 

Among the more pleasant tasks we undertook in prepara 
tion for combat while we were still on Oahu was the estab 
lishment of contacts with the Navy and Marines. We got 
well acquainted with them and learned their set-ups anc 
how they operate. These contacts were not simply official 
Army, Navy, and Marine officers exchanged many soci 
visits as well. Too often in the past this sort of codperation 
has not been given enough importance. But since we are all 
fighting se for the same thing the least we can do is to 
learn how to get along well while we are doing it. 


Skull Practice 


“Skull practice” wasn’t overlooked while we trained on 
Oahu. Shortly after our arrival we established 2 “W2 
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Board ded by the assistant division commander, and 
ntatives from each Infantry regiment and the 


a illery, engineers, medical battalion, and attached 


alk ntiaircraft battalions. This board was to study 
Pacific tions, equipment, and supply facilities and on 
a) this study write SOPs for the conduct of the 
Djvis future operations. Research was intensive before 


» began and was not limited to operations in the 
Central Pacific alone. We studied the work of divisions 
vhich hod operated on coral atolls and volcanic islands, in 
the Sout! and Southwest Pacific, in the Aleutian Islands, in 
Europe, and in Africa. | 

The SOPs which emerged from the mass of facts the 
lied and its interpretation of them carried the di 
vision over a lot of rough spots on Guam. They covered 
‘ust about everything we could logically expect to encounter 

Infantry-tank teams and graves registration, Infantry as 
ult teams and transport quartermasters, naval gunfire and 
bomb disposal, engineer functions and the medical set-up. 

Where any doubt existed as to technique or feasibility, 
the Board ran some practical tests to see whether its theories 
yould work. We designed pallets for different types of sup 
plies and then picked them up with cranes and dropped 
them from a height of ten feet, dragged them around with 
tractors, and rolled them over and over to see if they could 
take it. We mounted radios in DUKWs and drove them 
through the ocean for hours until we learned what modifica- 
tions had to be made. We cut the shield on howitzers so 
they would fit in a DUKW and then tested them for size. 
Doughboys hiked for miles and fought mock battles with 
different types of equipment to determine what was best 
in the way of individual clothing and equipment. 


ny W! 


board Si 


Packing and Supply 


But not all of our preparation was training; we had the 
tiresome and uninteresting, yet important details of packing 
and supply to go into. In this the smallest detail was not too 
small. We made special efforts to insure that every piece 
of underclothing, socks, handkerchiefs, towels, and so on, 
which the men were to take overseas was colored OD be- 
fore we left Pickett. It was impossible to get a complete OD 
issue, so we bought dye and arranged with a laundry com 
pany to have these articles dyed. 

Too much cannot be said about the necessity for proper 
packing and crating of equipment for a move into a combat 
theater. Thousands of dollars’ worth of equipment can be 
saved if precautions are taken to prevent injury by moisture 
or rough handling—to equipment that may mean success 
or failure in combat and that is often hard if not impossible 
to replace once you have left the States. 

With this in mind, we set up a “box factory.” Rather 
than let each outfit use its own ingenuity in preparing 
boxes for organizational equipment, we standardized the 
process under the control of the Division engineer. We 
secured an empty warehouse on the post as a workshop, 
pooled available tools within the Division, and rounded up 
a force of eighty of our best carpenters. Using mass-produc- 
tion, assembly-line methods, the factory was able to turn out 
between five and six hundred boxes a day. Initially one piece 
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of each type of equipment was turned over to this factory— 
a typewriter, a range finder, a mortar, a machine gun, field 
range, heater unit—and pilot models of boxes were con 
structed and tested. These tests resulted in a standard box 
for each type of equipment, and it was a simple matter for 
units to requisition the required number of mortar boxes, 
machine-gun boxes, typewriter boxes, or whatever kind 
they needed. In all, a total of seven thousand boxes was 
made, and the standard methods used resulted in saving 
much time and material and insured the maximum protec 
tion for the equipment with a minimum loss of valuable 
shipping space. The boxes were all waterproofed at the 
“factory —all the using unit had to do was nail on the lids. 


Mental Preparation 


During the training period the Division had emphasized 
mental preparation, knowing that the best-trained soldier 
is no good for combat if he is liable to go to pieces mentally 
under strain. Medical regulations do not and cannot cover 
all cases and constant vigilance must be maintained to weed 
out the unfit. You've got to be tough about it. If an enlisted 
man is mentally unfit, get rid of him; if an officer needs re 
classification, reclassify him. It is better for all in the long 
run. It saves lives. As a result of doing this in advance only 
two officers had to be relieved of command during the 
Guam battle. 

It was only by careful and continuous screening that we 
weeded out the mental misfits. The process began at Fort 
Jackson in 1942 and continued until we were ready to board 
the transports en route to Guam. Men were never dropped 
casually or on insuflicient evidence. A board of medical and 
line officers reviewed each case, and just before departure 
each candidate for neuropsychiatric discharge was inter 
viewed by the commanding general. 

Both while in the States and on Oahu we followed the 
War Department orientation program and showed all th 
orientation films to the troops. Too often the importance of 
this program is overlooked or is not thoroughly understood 
But we know that orientation really pays off if it is thor 
oughly and interestingly presented. On Oahu we supple 
mented the orientation program by talks by the Division 
commander, the assistant commander, and the corps and 
theater commanders on battle fears, what to expect in battle, 
and combat in the jungle. 

Preparations of all kinds didn’t stop when we got on board 
the transports to start for Guam. On the way, unloading 
plans were perfected and last-minute arrangements were 
made for the final big moment. The division commander 
and his staff flew ahead and completed the tactical plans 
while the Division was en route to its rendezvous area. 
When the 77th Infantry Division finally landed everything 
went like clockwork because of the work that had gone 
before. 

Guam, Leyte and Okinawa would have been tougher if 
we hadn’t been ready. 


Battle Facts for Your Outfit 
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JAPANESE DEFENSIVE TACTICS HAVE CHANGED CONSIDER- 
ably since Attu. There the Nips based their defense plan 
on denying us the use of the Chichagof and Holtz Bay 
area. ‘This was to be accomplished by strong field fortifica- 
tions capable of withstanding any frontal attack. The de- 
fense of the beach areas was supplemented by holding the 
all-important Massacre-Holtz Pass as well as the Massacre- 
Sarana Pass. 

The general Japanese plan was to defend the beaches 
with the intention of defeating us before we could get set 
ashore. Therefore, they set up their defenses on the high 
ground overlooking the valleys and beaches. Their fire 
was mostly plunging but they would be “looking down 
our throats” if we landed and attempted to move inland. 
The actual defensive installations were quite good in some 
respects, but revealed some glaring faults. There was no 
all-around defense. Their machine guns were on high 
ground with extremely long fields of mutually supporting 
fire. However, the Jap did not place his machine guns to 
form effective main lines of resistance once we came close. 
The antitank guns were placed to cover Massacre Beach 
with an antiboat mission. All the artillery pieces were sited 
singly for direct laying and no attempt was made to concen- 
trate their fire. Only a few dozen mines were used in the 
Chichagof Valley and these were easily detected. 

This, then, was what the Jap did on Attu. How we 
landed north of Holtz Bay and outflanked the Jap, who 
hadn't considered an attack from that quarter possible, is 
now history. His lack of all-around defense made a with- 
drawal necessary and our troops for the first time saw the 
banzai charge as the last futile effort of a mortally wounded 
hes.) Tarawa 

At Tarawa the Japanese had again organized for de- 
fense at the beach to prevent our forces from getting a foot- 
hold on shore. Here, however, the Nip set up an all- 
around defense, including carefully selected and prepared 
positions for both riflemen and automatic weapons in a 
coconut log barricade which encircled the island. The 
artillery was sited to destroy our approaching landing craft. 
The antiaircraft, artillery, and antitank guns were all lo- 
cated in heavily protected emplacements. Antitank defenses 
consisted of shallow antitank ditches as well as antiboat 
mines, the mines being placed between the double apron 
wire in front of the log barricade and the high-water mark. 
Emplaced tanks supplemented the artillery pieces. 

Tarawa was a verification of our deduction that the Jap 
defensive doctrine was to defend at the beaches. However, 
on such a small island it was undoubtedly the only logical 
solution. We found that the Jap supporting weapons were 
used extensively against approaching craft and on the 
beach. All guns were previously registered and capable of 


By Lieutenant Colonel R. C. Williams, Jr. 


firing effectively at night entirely from comp 
The banzai attack seemed to be an indication th 
was on his last legs. Tarawa was ours within ty 
hours after this charge. 


Makin 


Makin Island showed a trend away from the beach de 
fense doctrine. The Jap plan included a perimeter defense 
of the island, it is true, but his real defensive installations 
were located farther inland. The Nip knew he couldn't 
prevent our landing. He wanted to make the landing 
tough, cut us down to his size and finally defeat us in coun 
terattacks. This plan broke down completely. Ou: troops 
cleaned up the perimeter, our naval and air bombardment 
knocked out the coastal batteries and artillery, and the Japs 
dissipated their defending forces by small costly suicidal 
night attacks. The Jap was beginning to realize that his tac 
tics needed altering. Our air and naval bombardment made 
beach defense costly. He had no large reserves left for un 
expected landings nor for counterattacks. He had to change 
his defensive doctrine and Makin was his first attempt. 


Kwajalein 


The plan at Kwajalein was to destroy our attacking forces 
at the water’s edge, but Kwajalein [the main island of the 
atoll of the same name] is a very small piece of real estate 
and so he had no other alternative. He did have a final 
protective line, but no defenses in depth. Fire trenches 
were found entirely around the island with a dozen or s 
rifle pits in semicircles at intervals along the beach. The 
lagoon side was undoubtedly considered the most dangerous 
for it was defended by a large number of concrete pillboxes 
and log emplacements. Although the coastal guns, artillery 
pieces, and dual-purpose guns were in concrete emplace 
ments hidden in sand banks and camouflaged by vegeta 
tion, most of the emplacements were open. 

Again, the Japanese artillery was practically eliminated 
by our air, naval, and artillery concentrations. The anti 
tank defenses were no problem. Although the Jap had con 
structed three large antitank ditches from the ocean to the 
road near the airfield, they were not serious obstacles. The 
Jap made no use of his large dumps of antitank mines. Our 
attacking troops found no Japs defending the beaches 
proper, for the garrison in this area was either killed or 
driven out of position by our bombing and shelling The 
Japs tried to stop our advance to the northern part of the 
island with artillery, mortar, machine-gun and rifle fire, anc 


even used tanks dug in as pillboxes, but failed. 


Saipan 


The Japanese had plenty of time to prepare the Saipan 
defenses and failed there largely because they ed to 
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ce. They planned to defeat our Marine and 

the water's edge, but if this was impossible, 

the beaches, shell the occupied areas and 

eoyun'.rattack before we could consolidate. 

The ve installations were concentrated on the 
; most of the north, east, and south shores 


yy cliffs and sharp bluffs. Artillery positions, 


retire 
1Uus 


- she exception of one battery emplaced on the western 
ches, were on inland reverse slopes. Coast-defense guns 
la ~ to cover the beach by direct fire, but many had not 
a en in | before our landing. Although the beach 
it < had aa fire trenches and foxholes, there was 
main defense line inland. Mortars and machine guns 
re emplaced in caves or covered positions. Mine fields 

: e poorly located and the mines badly buried and easily 

"© BB erected. Mass artillery fire was not attempted. 

= \t Saipan the Japs were driven from the beach itself by 

"S ®.- time the assault troops landed. The real menace was 

1 irtillery and mortar fire on the beaches. The Japs tried 

ng oral strong counterattacks supported by artillery during 

” night of D plus 1-D plus 2. The heaviest counterattack 

ps sled by tanks, but poor codrdination caused it to fail 

- erably. Having failed to stop the landing force at the 

P ches, the Japs moved north and tried unsuccessfully to 

- | an area from Garapan to Magicienne Bay. After a 

Senza charge which penetrated our lines for over a half 

de le before it was stopped, and a few Jap tank attacks, re- 

'N Bsance consisted primarily of small isolated pockets. 

‘8 Tf The Japs were now beginning to realize the value of 
erground installations. They fired artillery pieces and 
tars and pulled the weapons back into caves or tunnels 

_ BBeht after firing. The Japs also realized that it wasn’t 

i. ctically sound to place all their artillery on or near the 

"Beaches for direct-fire antiboat missions. Here the | Nips first 

* w the necessity for radical alteration of their defensive 

octrine. 

hes Peleliu 

he That the Japs learned something from their Saipan fail- 

us ees evident at Peleliu. Here they planned to repel the 

i ndings initially Cbut not at all costs) by codrdinated 

rm unteratt ack. 

i. The Nips made good use of the terrain. They con- 


ructed permanent installations on commanding ground 
all sectors. They put concrete and coral pillboxes and 
erates on all the beaches, placed to obtain mutual sup- 
ted , ° ‘ 
rt. Offshore obstacles, mines, and antitank ditches were 
elded into an effective passive antitank defense although 
on 
she [et mines functioned badly due to age and moisture. All 
“he bad intersections were covered by antitank guns. Obstacles 
ye id mines were placed to force our armor into the fire of 
‘a ¢ Jap antitank guns. As usual, all artillery and mortars 
re bd been registered on prominent terrain features. The 
he wes had their infantry placed in a series of lines in 
she pth on the rising ground behind the beaches. These 


ind ES, “ete anchored on a rocky promontory north of the 


nding areas. 

Infantry fortifications were numerous on the coral 

kiges and in the hills farther inland. They were well 
= pstructed and camouflaged. Pillboxes were placed in 
a ppth wir \ mutual support. 

The caves on Peleliu were also used to greatest advantage. 
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Most of them were natural limestone, improved by cut 
ting fire ports, making additional entrances, bracing the 
walls with logs, coral, and concrete, and digging connecting 
tunnels. They were used as storage points. 

Artillery and heavy weapons were well located. The 
150mm. mortars were in emplacements made of oil drums 
filled with coral and dirt. The mortars, when not firing, 
and the ammunition were kept in reinforced concrete 
chambers underground. 

A Japanese suicide boat equipped with torpedoes de 
signed to attack our transports and a Jap antiboat swimming 
unit completed the defense plan. 

We met with little resistance initially but our succeeding 
assault waves drew heavy artillery and mortar fire on the 
beaches. Three determined counterattacks were repulsed 
on the afternoon of the landing day. The Nips then with 
drew to their all-around defense positions in the hills and 
had to be ferreted out. 

The Jap now realized that caves were good defensive in 
stallations. He saw the value of moving his mortars and 
artillery into caves immediately after firing a mission. He 
still had defects in his antitank defenses. He saw the futility 
of putting a lot of troops on the beaches. He appreciated 
the necessity of a strong reserve for counterattacks. He 
perceived that proper utilization of terrain was all-impor 
tant. And finally, he was beginning to see that defense in 
depth was imperative. 


Leyte 


In general, the Jap defensive plan on Leyte was based on 
defense in depth, primarily to secure the corridor to Ormoc. 
The beaches at Dulag and Tacloban were lightly held. A 
mobile reserve was held at Ormoc. 

Terrain was again well utilized in selecting strong points 
These fortified positions were nearly inaccessible to our 
troops, and defiladed from naval and air bombardment. 

The field fortifications immediately behind the beaches 
were principally foxholes and a few concrete and coconut 
log pillboxes. Farther inland were more extensive fortifica 
tions including foxholes connected by trenches, pillboxes, 
and tunnel-connected caves. Camouflage on Jap rifle and 
machine-gun positions was excellent. 

The antitank defenses were poor. Few obstacles or mines 
were found on the beaches. A few shells and bombs as 
antitank mines were found farther inland, plus some road 
blocks consisting of three palm logs bound by wire and 
buried four feet deep but not covered by fire. 

Our troops had their first glimpse of suicide planes 

The Nip organized critical terrain features as bases of 
fire, but sited his artillery pieces singly or in pairs with 
protecting machine guns and rifles around them. He did 
not use massed fire. 

During our landing the Jap damaged only a few craft 
He wanted to sit still and defend, but had to pull back 
toward Ormoc. Our artillery was so potent that the Jap 
commander ordered suicide patrols out, at least three per 
day, to find and destroy our guns and ammunition. Jap in 
filtration was harassing but did not materially affect the 
operation. The Jap sent reinforcements from Luzon to 
Leyte,’ but our Navy disposed of most of them before they 
could reach the island. 
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The Jap had finally decided to abandon his tactics of 
defending at the beach. He was seeking an effective means 
to eliminate our artillery. He knew that he must strike our 
immediate base of supply —our ships. He realized that small 
infiltration patrols were in most cases more effective than 
the banzai charge. 

On Luzon, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa, the Jap applied these 


costly lessons to his defensive doctrine and developed a 


formidable ass system. 


Iwo Jima 


[wo Jima proved that the Jap had accepted these facts 
The Japanese realized that a landing could not be pre 
vented and planned to make any invasion attempt so costls 
that we would abandon the task. 

he only suitable beaches on Iwo Jima were on the south 
[he Jap set up his defenses accordingly. The entire system 
was built to defend the airfields. No fault can be found 
with the Jap use of terrain and his infantry fortifications at 
Iwo. Fortification engineers, including cave specialists, 
came to Iwo Jima soon after the fall of Saipan and super 
vised the construction of the caves which were the backbone 
of the entire All pillboxes were built of 
concrete. Alternate and supplementary positions were con 
structed. Caves were constructed so that shelling could not 
hit the apertures directly. Some were small and shallow, 
others large enough to accommodate four hundred men, 
and nearly all were stocked with food and water. The caves 
which served as command posts, communication or supply 
centers, and gun positions were supplied with electricity. 
Many were forty feet deep, connected with stairways and 
corridors. For example, one area only four hundred by five 
hundred yards contained one hundred caves. In each de 
fended area we found a center of resistance organized for 
all-around defense. ¢ 
mortar fire. 

Artillery was well employed. Covered emplacements 
on the high ground gave direct as well as flanking fire 
along the beaches. Individual guns were placed in depth 
in caves sealed by concrete with only small embrasures 
in the front. 

The antitank defense included the “V” type ditches and 
obstacles, such as dragon’s teeth. Mines were laid in pat- 
terns and included depth charges rigged with trip wires, 
armed torpedo warheads, aerial bombs, and the new terra 
cotta mines. Antipersonnel devices included buried drums 
containing small-arms ammunition and explosive charges 
capable of being electrically detonated from pillboxes. In 
some instances these drums contained gasoline and were 
ignited by incendiary ammunition. 

The Japs added 8-inch rocket projectiles to their sup 
porting arms as well as 250-kilogram bombs propelled by 
rocket motors. 

The 37mm. and 47mm. antitank guns were tied in with 
the artillery plan of fire and mine fields. 

The Japanese had every opportunity on Iwo to test their 
defensive doctrine. They used their caves and tunnels for 
72 days while our air and naval forces bombarded the island. 
They did not attempt to hold the beaches in strength but 
relied on enfilade fire to destroy our troops as we moved 
inland. As our naval gunfire barrage passed over each Jap 


defense system. 


Gaps were covered by smi all arms and 
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position the occupants took up the fire aga one We 
Their weakness was their apparent inabi ‘Ss 
large coérdinated counterattacks. The Jap u: 
sup »pleme nt his pillboxes. Volcanic ash was | 
them for camouflage and many did consid a 
before being detected. 8 

Iwo Jima proved the Nip conversion to th: 
idea and his appreciation of the value of Bo» 
fields in quantity. He thought he finally h . Secor 
tense. 

Okinawa 

[he Okinawa campaign brought forth a 
of his new defensive doctrine. Okinawa is ci 
67 miles long and from three to ten miles \ lt 
area required a decision as to where the main 
tions would be located. Since it appeared t! land 
was likely on the southern or southeastern por 
island, the Jap set up defenses to cover those | J 
ticularly, and built several lines of defenses to hold ys ; 
any attempted push inland. Our landings on the westeiie. 1! 
beaches upset the Jap plans considerably. He had coqmances b' 


structed strong defenses on the high ground in the southeqmpees. 
portion of Okinawa and practically ignored the flat centgmmd are “ 
plain which embraced the Katena and Yontan airfielaqmpeludes | 
The main defenses were tied in with towns, Shur apggothing 
Naha, and had considerable depth. ts aga 
The actual installations followed the pattern set om the i 


lwo Jima. The pillboxes, and tunnels wer 


Caves, 


sited in the hills tor mutual support. The he avy weaporgmpne Is th 
and artillery usually were located in cave entrances, Thgp 0 SUT 
guns were loaded, the entrance opened, the guns rolled oy cave an 
and fired, moved back in, cleaned, and reloaded \ [he to 
the cave was closed again. Supporting weapons includemress on 
the 250mm. mortar. ns. Th 

The antitank defenses consisted of numerous tank trapmelds are 
antitank ditches, and mine fields. The ditches usually suly cam 


rounded the strong points while the mine fields wer min¢ 
variably placed in logical tank approaches. The pass The 
antitank defenses were bolstered by mutually supportngpc also 
guns in depth. The defense zone included towns, a sig The fil 
that the Jap has realized the value of defending towns a 
villages. mmitte 


For once, on Okinawa, a Jap commander had a |ot qn sm 
>" } 

supporting artillery at his disposal, and he carefully ogmpd these 

ordinated its use in the over-all defensive scheme. Singgmhe larg: 


guns were replaced by batteries in firing missions—a negggcisiv« 
trend in Jap tactics. cur alt 
The mortars and small arms were integrated into a c here th 
plan of fire. All the hills in the defense zone were protectq 50 mu 
by a system of all-around fire from machine guns, mortagjestion 
and riflemen. Gaps were covered by pre- registered mort 
and artillery. 
When we landed on the west coast our troops =" litt The 
resistance on the beaches. Opposition remained weak un ghly 
our troops reached the ground the Jap had selected to agpuen' 


fend and there we encountered better organized and m ubly 
effective resistance than ever before. Their underg: oil gery fh 
stallations took a lot of artillery, air, and naval bombarjie 
ment. Their pre-registered artillery plan was we!l cariegynts 
out. The antitank defense proved no easy matter for oumpotect 
armor. eren 
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on Okinawa that the Jap now uses mines 
d in great quantities and that he has dis- 
ial firing by artillery for battery fire. 








New Jap Doctrine 


a of Japanese doctrine on defense, therefore, em 
oi nt features. First, defense of the beach area 
lap defends inland on tough terrain. 

Cocos organizes fortified positions in depth with 
ting strong points of underground installa- 
ter of fact, even though our artillery hastened 
fend from caves and tunnels, the Japs realize 
vulnerable to determined attacks by flame 

ct-fire weapons and hand-placed explosives 
ed to correct this weakness by constructing a 
ecting tunnels for storage, for rapid transfers 
one position to another, and for communica- 
trol. They have selected cave entrances where 
; difficult for tank approach and accurate gun- 


ester. They have stressed the necessity for defending en 
s by barriers, snipers, and well placed mortar bar 
ithenmees. Cave ventilators are built in inaccessible locations 
as al camouflaged. Defense against fame throwers 
field wy large stores of water for wetting down equipment, 


ind supplies in each cave. Counterattacks by small 
inst our assault teams are used to keep us away 

: the immediate cave entrance. 
Th third feature of the present Japanese defensive doc- 
s their use of artillery. They have borrowed our ideas 


[hme to survey, battery fire, and registration. Gun positions 
ed om cave ear tunnel entrances seem to be standard technique. 
wl The fourth point about present Japanese defense is the 


ess on codrdination and planning in antitank installa- 
ns. Thorough study of the terrain is made before mine 
Then plenty are laid in pattern and prop- 

Obstacles supplement and tie in with 
The mines and obstacles are covered by 


trapmelds are laid. 
ly sully camouflaged. 


mine fields. 


vassiqme. The antitank guns are mutually supporting, in depth, 
vortigged also well camouflaged. 

a sigam The fifth and last important part of the present doctrine 
ns ang the thought on counterattacks. The main force is not 


mitted on the beach in a counterattack. The emphasis 
lot @ on smaller counterattacks launched from strong points 
ly oad these are well coérdinated and strictly local in character. 
Singfmne large reserve is held for a large-scale, well coérdinated, 
a neqmecisive counterattack. The banzai charge only seems to 

cur after a breakdown in control or communications, or 
Jap has his back to the wall. 

So much for the Japanese defensive position. 
ortagm™mestion is “How can we reduce it?” 


a] 
a cl here the 


The next 


What We Must Do 


rst step is to plan the attack carefully and thor- 
Intelligence must be detailed and accurate. Ex- 
t mouflage makes ground and air reconnaissance 
| mogpubly difficult. Camouflage may be eliminated by artil- 


nd immey t moke, and Seles. as the fire often will reveal 
nbanf™me —_ positions while the use of smoke and 

ents times causes the Japanese to disclose their final 
iT otect 


hres. The value of securing prisoners cannot be 
eremphasized. 
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Che outpost line of resistance can usually be overcom¢ 
by fire and maneuver. After overcoming the OPLR anti 
tank defense must be reduced so that direct hire weapons 
can provide pin-point assault 
infantry. 


Mine fields are gapped by assault infantry or engineers 


close-range support to the 


while supporting fire ke eps the enemy down in his holes 
In some situations, our own artillery can fire into the mine 


“snakes 


The Japanese habit of using antiboat mines 


held and detonate the mines. At other pli wes 
are employed. 
and heavy aerial bombs usually precludes the use of tank 
dozers or flails. W hatever the method used, the mine men 
ace must be removy ed 

The antitank guns are usually well camouflaged, fired 
from cave or tunnel entrances and pulled back into the hill 
They must be located and eliminated. Cor 
artillery, by direct-fire 
r by mortars using smoke shells, might reduce 


after firing. 
tinuous fire on the position by 
weapons, 0 
the ebate 3 of the antitank gun but the only foolproof 
method of eliminating its hre is de struction. Ag: 1in, assault 
teams, either infantry or engineers, Must move up to the 
position and either destroy the gun and crew by demolition, 
or seal the cave entrance by explosives. The latter method 
is usually effective and much safer. These teams must be 
protected by our supporting weapons 


The Assault 


The next job is to assault and reduce the defensive forti 
fications themselves. There are two ways of neutralizing 
caves and tunnels—one is clean them out, while the 
second is to seal their entrances. 

Many methods have been used to clean out caves and 
tunnels. Assault teams have eliminated Japs in caves with 
grenades. | lame throwers hav e been used to great advan 
tage as flame turns corners and many Jap caves and tunnels 

contain 90-degree turns. Direct fire by our bazookas, anti 
tank guns, infantry cannon, tanks, and even artillery ha 

killed Japs hidden in caves and tunnels. Gasoline has been 
poured into caves and ignited by grenades. Demolition: 

have been tossed or lowered into underground entrances 
and electrically detonated. WP smoke is often effective 

Hydraulic methods, such as pumping gasoline, oil, or even 
water, have their merit. In some instances, intensive artillery 
fire and bombing have caused the ceilings of the caves and 
tunnels to collapse. 
smoked out occupants of caves 


Building a fire at the entrance has 


But in all these methods there is no guarantee that 
every Jap inside has been killed. That point can only be 
checked by a thorough inspection of the cave or tunnel a 
dangerous. job at best. 


Che least costly method appears to 
be to seal the entrance. 


The sealing of a cave with the few 
est casualties is best accomplished by direct-fire weapons. 
The range must be short, for pin-point accuracy is impera 
tive and ricochets undesirable. The 57mm. gun is OK on 
clay and light soil entrances, but a larger gun is needed on 
stone or concrete. 

Sometimes the employment of direct-fir a is 
either impossible or not feasible. bulldozers, 
or preferably tankdozers, may be used if the terrain permits 
But tankdozers are so limited by terrain that usually the 
old stand-by—the assault team—must take over the cave 


In this case, 
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sealing mission. These teams must work their way to the 


entrance, properly place a sufficient quantity of explosives 


at the entrance, and close it so effectively that the occu 
pants can’t dig their way out again. 

Our troops are breaking up the best defenses the Japs 
can organize. Whether our future attacks can be easier, 





less costly, and less time consuming depends 
will run up against these Japanese defenses 
the methods our troops have used so far, 
the weapons employed, and the training so vii Mo 
for a good assault team will do much to pre] si nig 
this difficult task. 


By Colonel Frank J. Sackton 


Back IN THOSE SOMBER AND MELANCHOLY 
it was commonly believed that the Jap soldier was a super 
man, there crept into our military practices the “perimeter 
defense” doctrine and the “dig in before dark and don't 
move until daylight” dogma. To many in the New Guinea 
and Solomons campaigns this doctrine became gospel. 

But even as the myth of Japanese supe riority began to 
fade the n more thoughtful began to realize the “perimeter 
defense” was nothing more than all-around security com 
bined with cover and concealment—as old in principle as 
war itself—and that the restraint on night movement was 
not dictated by the character of the enemy but by the 
density of the jungle. 

On Luzon we have had an opportunity to conduct night 
operations and compare their effectiveness with similar 
operations conducted in daylight. And now, night attacks 
are highly favored by our combat commanders. The Japa- 
nese had believed that American troops were “daylight” 
fighters and that we habitually stopped our tactical activi- 
ties to dig in a few hours before darkness. The following 
examples will show the Japs’ idea is somewhat in error. 


DAYS WHEN 


Catching the Japs Off-Balance 


On the night of March 6-7, 1945, the Ist Battalion, 
130th Infantry, reinforced with some attached units, was 
motorized and moved twelve miles north from Damortis 
on Lingayen Gulf to capture the town of Aringay and a 
series of tactically important bridges there. The battalion 
secured the bridges during the night and at dawn our forces 
met the enemy north of the river on the high ground over- 
looking the bridges. The enemy strength was one com- 
pany, but with its direct observation of our objective that 
company could have easily repelled a daylight attack on 
the bridges. But by catching the Jap off-balance at night 
we captured undamaged the 920-foot steel and concrete 
Crossings. 

Another time, two daylight attacks on Question Mark 
Hill east of Sison by a battalion of the 136th Infantry had 
been unsuccessful. To overcome the Japanese a battalion 
was moved to the far side of the hill in order to outflank 
the position. The enemy had excellent observation, hence 
it wasn't feasible to make this maneuver during daylight. 
The battalion moved at night to a favorable line of de- 
parture and attacked at dawn. Again the enemy was caught 
by surprise and the hill was captured in short order. 

Again, on March 6, 1945, the 2d Battalion, 123d Infan- 
try, was harassed by small groups of Japs while it was on 
the way to a line of departure for a major effort. When it 


became apparent that daylight movement 


costly, the battalion moved seven thousand ya Vv ni ond 
to its line of departure without any casualti i § 
dawn the battalion attacked and —— miss | = 
It was a relatively simple operation to sen com 
patrols later in order to mop up the scattered enemy or b 
left in its rear by making the night movement aR 
Evacuation of wounded after our engagement on H ea 
1802, near Labayug, also provided an interesting nig For 
experience when enemy fire prevented a daylight evacufe 
tion without some loss. During the first night movem vs 
our litter bearers -made, they ran into a surprised group a 
Japs, many of whom were killed and the rest dispersfilly i 


without a single casualty among our own troop 


March on Bavang ux 


On the night of March 18-19, 1945, the Ist Battal 
130th Infantry, reinforced and motorized, moved from Fh yooed 
position near Aringay into an assembly area two thousand}, ' not 
yards south of the Bauang River and eight miles north ; 


our front lines. There it dismounted and moved on fod, a 
in the darkness to secure the two concrete-and-stee] bridg : 
south of Bauang and the town of Bauang and the hig Viol 
ground commanding the town. It was known that ¢! 5 
bridges were mined and that the enemy was prepared : 
defend them from positions at the north end of th es 
bridges and within the town itself. But our troops a 
not discovered by the enemy units until the mines ; oy 
been disarmed and removed by an engineer detachmen ¢ 
The Japs then opened fire on our engineers but ee 
quickly dispersed by machine-gun fire from our Infantr a 
already in position. Our forces then advanced and sof, - 

after dawn secured the town. While the enemy was st 7 

demoralized, the attack was continued against the hig) 
ground commanding the town, and by 1000 that - eige 
had been won. Enemy resistance then stiffened, but wi 
exploited further our preliminary adv antage and by Max = 


21 had overcome all organized resistance in the area 

This entire operation went according to plan. |! 
night approach march was quiet, orderly and well 
lated, and in spite of a long cross-country move by a rei 
forced battalion in single file, and the accompanying 
neuver to secure the bridges, the enemy was surprist 
The extent of the success of this night operation is re Alecte 
in the casualty totals for the battle. Enemy casu 
284 killed, one captured. Our casualties were three killed 
three wounded. 

Hill 3000 was another important terrain featu 
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oint for a foot assault on Hill 4980, a high 
yute to Baguio. We had found this position 
ed in our daylight attempts at it. During the 
, 31-April 1, the 2d Battalion, 123d Infan- 
night attack and by 0630 the assault ele 
ached objectives on the summit and the 
ses of the hill. At dawn, totally unaware of 
of our forces, the enemy out of 
gouts on the forward 


y came his 
south) slope to man 

He was quickly eliminated. On the reverse 
hill the enemy used caves as living quarters. 
ere still coming out of the caves to prepare 
hey eliminated. The results indi 
mpletely the enemy was surprised by a night 


too were 


mes we have found it practicable and relatively 
ccupy key terrain features at night with small 
ups, thus permitting the rest of the force to follow 
the the first 
ip. Such limited attacks at night have paid tremendous 


ylight hours, covered by fires of 


For reasons of security, displacements of our artillery are 
of darkness, and never have 
y Expr rienced any difficulty in such moves. 


mmallv made under cover 


\nothe r great adv: intage of night operé ations is the re lief 
the heat. Daylight movement over rugged mountain 
rain is extremely fatiguing and has sometimes resulted 
the failure of missions. Movement at night makes for 
e rapid progress, less thirst, and no heat casualties. 
There because of 
sged terrain and very dark nights, movement by night 

has not proved practicable. In situations like that we have 
ken advantage of the half light of early morning and late 


have been times when, extremely 


Night Ambushes 


Night reconnaissance parties have been particularly suc 
during nights with enough moonlight for detailed 
nnaissance, and we have learned that ambushes pre 


{ 


ight are far more successful than those attempted 


1\ 
night movement of friendly forces restricts the 
e of our own artillery and automatic weapons, and the 
ttitude of the enemy Is such that he will attack our posi 
ns, it 1s usually best not to move at night outside of 
tensive installations. In that particular situation, we can 


damage to the Jap by having him come to us 

here we can ple ice pre pared fires on him. 
the night of April 9-10 when 

d th 1e defensive position of Caio F, 


An example of 
1 hundred Japs 
136th In 
s HMG section of Company H, near Tebbo 


tion was wired with double apron fence, and the 


chine-gun units and artillery had planned their 


& ©® 


defensive fires. In the one attack against our position we 
killed 32 Japs without a single casualty of our own 

But when the enemy moves about promiscuously but 
does not attack our positions, then the elements are ill in 
1 trails 


our favor of ambush operations and we ambush 


and routes the Jap uses. During three nights of ambush 
operations, March 19-21, 1945, our forces in the Bauang 


Naguilian area killed 104 Japs at 


wounded C asualty to ourselves. 


cost of one slightly 


In circumstances where neither of the above condi 


vions 


exist, If 1S definitely to our advantage to move freely at 


his defensive positions 


and to harass the enemy 


and to attack him. 


night 


that 
ve have learned leads us to think that the employment of 


Regardless of situation and circumstances, nothing 


night movement, night patrolling and night attack in this 
Wi 
found that the doctrine of night operations as outlined in 


worked well 


theater differs in any way from the orthodox have 


our Field Manuals IS sound and that it has 


on Luzon. 


Good General Rules 


A successful night operation de pends largely upon kee p 


ing direction and control and achieving surprise. To reach 
these ends the following are good general rules 
> 1) Fresl 
> 5 


The ort must be well defined and easily rex 


, WE lI trained troops shouk | be san ad 


ognized in the dark. 


> 3) Attacking units should be able to form opposite the 
objective and near it. 

> 4) Maneuvers are to be avoided; each column must 
drive through without re gard to other unit 

> 5) Subordinate leaders should be given adequate op 
portunity for daylight reconnaissance, and routes 
ol approach should be clear and unmistakable in 
the dark 

> 6) The formations used should he lp in kee ping dire¢ 
tion and control; the skirmish line Is not ce I ible 

>» 7) A strong leader and a few resolute and determined 
men should be in the lead. A reliable man should 
bring up the rear. 

>8) Orders must be simple and absolutely c!l ind 
all leade rs must know the object tive, con ye i airec 
tion, formation, exact mission, signal for th ult 
action 1n Case the enemy 1s not surpri 3 on 
of rallying points, action upon carrying th posi 
tion, and means of identifying friendly trooy 

> 9) Secrecy and silence are essential; there must be no 
lights, né shooting, no noise 

Finally, as in most successful « peration implicity i 

the keynote. 
oe oe 


Theory of a Master Race 


A Japanese is born to march proudly over the entire world. 
JAPANESE LANGUAGE TEXTBOOK FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
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ONLY BY LOOKING AT A GLOBE CAN ONE GRASP HOW 
strange and unprecedented a thing the Pacific war has been. 
A flat map can never give a true impression of it. A flat map 
will show the North American continent sprawling on the 
right and the Japanese Islands and half the Asiatic conti 
nent on the left, with a triangle of ocean in between. Even 
with it is difficult to get the United States and 
Japan in one field of vision. If one’s view is centered on 
Midway Island only the extreme western part of the United 
States is visible at all. On the opposite side of the globe, 
cri iwling away almost out of sight, is the thin line of isl: nds 
which repre sents the home l. ind ot the enemy. Dip ping be 


a globe 


low those isk inds and te iding even more to the westw: urd i isa 
United 


long, 


islands, the Ryukyus which the 
States Army and Marine Corps won alter 


string of minor 
bitter 
struggle. 

Occupying almost one’s whole field of view is a mass of 
blue, the mighty Pacific 


surtace. 


, which covers a third of the earth’s 
The little specks here and there 
serve to re lieve the dominant blue are 


which barely 
» the islands. American 
' fought for the control of 
many ol these islands. They have been the pillars ot the 
bridge which the American fleet has laid across the Pacific 
And the sea itself, the great ocean into which the Occident 
ind the Orient descend and which washes coasts on which 
all the races of mankind a 
1 American lake. 
Our chief task in the 
vert from a barrier into a broad highway for our use the 


Marines and Infantrymen have 


re represented that sea is today 
Pacific war thus far has been to con 


seven or eight thousand miles of sea which separate us from 
oul goal Only Ww hen our transports and cargo vessels, as 
well as our naval ships and planes, could traverse the Pa 
cih« unmolested could we hope to draw the noose round the 
neck of the 
Pacific to the transit of our invasion convoys and at the same 


ageressor. The story of how we opened the 
time swept that ocean clear of the enemy s shipping is the 
a fight which by 
the time we entered Okinawa on April 1, 1945, we had 
conclusively won. 


story of our fight for command of the sea, 


From the hindsight of the spring of 1945, the one great 


mystery of the Pacific war is the fact that the Japanese 


should have started it. A nation desperately poor in re 


sources, with a 


Belgium, dared to challenge two nations each possessing a 
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prewar steel production less than that of 


navy greater than her own and one of which 
greatest industrial power on earth. 


Vy tar the 


At the time Japan hurled herself into war with 
United States the situation no doubt looked for ao. 
gression. In the expectation that the Germans wer » abou to 


take Moscow and liquidate the Red Army, Japan coul 
envisage the western Allies completely absorbed In a des 


perate defense of the British Isles or at most a futile batter 


Th 


Japanese Empire had, after all, grown great on th policy o 


ing of a triumphant and incredibly powerful Germany 
fishing in troubled waters. The. check administered to the 


Germans before Moscow in the week preceding Pear 


Harbor did not at the time seem a significant turning pong 
and at any rate the die had been cast. The de 


had probably 


weeks earlier; and the Japanese carrie! torce was 


in the war, 


been madd 
] 


cision to attac k on December 7 
T¢ dy 0 
its way. 
> - | " 
[he Japanese omission of any attempt to take Oahu a 


the time ot the initial st ike which opened the war has ofter 


been wondered at. We may be sure the matter was consid 


ered in Japanese councils, for the enormous strateg 
vantages which would have fallen to Japan as a resul 
early conquest ot that base are obvious. But hardly 

obvious are the reasons why such a plan should have b 
rejected. The logistical prob slems involved in conquering 
island and proceeding at once to use it as a major fleet | 
would have been tremendous, and would have postp WI 
descent upon those territories for which Japan went t 

The element of surprise, upon which all depended 

which was actually achieved by the carrier task fore 

Pearl Harbor raid, might very 


been lost by a more ambitious amphibious atte! 


carried out the 


easy enough to say in re trospect that the boldest 
the most logical one for the enemy, but before 
the carrier attack which was 
looked bold enough. 

Besides, it is not true that the Japanese could s 
walked in on the day following the attack. ‘The 
battleships and local air forces were pretty com} 


actually executed 


abled, but there was a good bit of naval streng' 
cluding some carriers in the vicinity—and our ! 
and the powerful coastal batteries which rim the i 
untouched. At Singapore the Japanese were 

strate themselves unwilling, even after the Amer 
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leet had been crippled, to risk their fleet against the coastal 
uns of a major naval base. 


+ } 


While the enemy's success against our air defenses was 
robably more sweeping than he expected, the amount of 
aval destruction he accomplished was no doubt less than 
: hope d for. Not only did he expect our aircratt carriers to 
present and to become the first victims of the attack, but 

ALS expected a much greater proportion of the total 
American battleship strength to be at Pearl Harbor than 
yas actually the case. The published maps taken from de 
nidget submarines and aircraft show that among the 

ps which were charted as being at anchor in Pearl 
ere several which were then operating in the At 
panese intelligence, far from being as accurate as 
ggerations have pictured it, was in fact incredibly 


heless, the damage done was sufhicient to giv e the 
ttle fleet for most of the first year of the war an 
ning superiority in the Pacific. That fleet was 
nction as a dominant covering force, under which 


1945 


the Japanese invasions in the western and southwestern Pa 
cific proceeded. [he Japanese could send their powerfull, 
escorted convoys throughout Malaysia and the East Indic 
and land their armies without fear of being hindered by a 
superior naval force. Their battle fleet stood poised to inter 
vene against any such menace, and we were powerless to cd 
feat that fleet. Light surface forces anc submarines could 
inflict some injury against the advancing enemy, but the 
former usually had to be sacrificed in the 
battles off the coast ol Java soon proved. 
As the Japanese launched the ir attack southw urd igainst 
Singapore and the East Indies in the opening months of 
1942, their naval supremacy, and the local air superioriti 


proces ! the 


which their command of the sea enabled them to build up 


’ 
1aVanee 


at advanced bases, made it possible for them to 
In SOTTIE instance’ 
as at Macassar Strait, they paid a heavy price, but all their 
strategic goals were quickly achieved. And as they advanced 


their conquests to win new hases they automat lly eX 


it what was then an unheard-of speed 


tended their area of command 
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In the beginning the desperation of our rear-guard actions 
was alleviated only by some heartening but not strategically 
significant raids with carrier-borne 7 dara upon the Mar- 
shall and Gilbert Islands and upon Rabaul, Wake, Marcus, 
Lae, and Salamaua. These raids, carried out by fast task 
forces, inflicted some damage and loss upon the enemy; but, 
apart from bringing us to a new awareness of the offensive 
patentialities of carrier forces, they scarcely affected the 
course of events. Even the Battle of the Coral Sea—the first 
naval engagement fought exclusively between carrier task 
forces—was hardly the significant event which it at first ap- 
peared. In it we took about as much as we gave, and the 
Japanese movement which resulted in the battle could 
hardly have been much more than a diversionary thrust to 

cloak the operations pending against Midway. The Battle of 
Midway was, however, the turning point of the war. 

The reason for the Japanese attempt on Midway is 
something of a mystery. Midway is a small atoll, some 1,140 
sea miles distant from Oahu. The number of planes which 
could be established there could, over that distance, ac 
complish nothing against Pearl Harbor. The island would 
certainly have received more bombs than it dispatched—for 
as long as we permitted the Japanese to hold it. It has been 
surmised that the expedition was a bait to lure our few 
operative battleships as well as aircraft carriers into action; 
but if so, the Japanese would surely have come with more 
than four Kongo class battleships and four aircraft carriers. 
The conclusion is inescapable that the enemy was intent on 
using Midway as a springboard for the conquest of Oahu, 
and that it was for the latter operation that he was saving the 
bulk of his fleet. 

If so, the attempt reflected the megalomania characteristic 
of the enemy at the time, for the soba some five or six 
months earlier had lost ehates ver chances they ever had to 
take our major Pacific base. Yet it was the next logical and 
necessary step in a plan which must have been completed 
in outline well before the war be gan. According to Japa- 
nese thinking the taking of Oahu, and the destnaction of 
our remaining Pacific naval strength in the process, would 
put us in a mood favorable to talking peace on Japanese 
terms. It was no one part of the plan “which was mad but 
rather the idea that any plan would work. The crowning 
insanity on Japan’s part was simply the act of going to war. 

At any rate, the Japanese attempt against Midway played 
into our hands in more ways than one, for our plans for 
landings in the Solomons were by that time at an advanced 
Stage. The battle deprived the ene my of at least four air 
craft carriers—representing over 40 per cent of his existing 
carrier strength—and one heavy cruiser, besides inflicting 
severe damage on other major units. It was therefore defi 
nitely auspicious for the success of our first limited offensive. 


We Take the Offensive 


On August 7 we invaded Guadalcanal and Florida island, 
and the long campaign of the Solomons was begun. The 
initial landings were still partly defensive in conception. 
They were intended primarily to halt the steadily progress 
ing Japanese penetration southward toward Australia and 
New Zealand, a penetration in which the Battle of the 
Coral Sea had been but an episode. 


During the Guadalcanal campaign the conduct of both 
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sides was dominated by what might be called 
strategy. This strategy resulted from a num! 
chief among which were the vastness of the C conte mmly & 
the existence of numerous, widely dispersed " = BB Bak 
which had to be fought over and won; the 
means on either side tor the realization of dec 
the ascendancy of new weapons and ways o! 
For these reasons each side was obliged to :caniy. mp ™! 
fleet with a flexibility permitting the operati os Not 
formations. Each of these formations or “task {0 cs.” : 
it could be combined with other task forces, op 1 fur uence 
mentally as an indepe ndent tactical unit. It it out | ie 
execute a specific mission, and in doing so was |:kely to pe 
as a replacement for another task force which |\ad accom 
plished a similar mission. The system was thus 1 means me" 
rotating forces in an area where it was impossible to mai > ° 
tain continuous operations. And at a time when enemy a "’ 
attack was a menace of very large proportions, it presented Aim es 
means of accomplishing one’s ends without exposing to ams 
attack any more ships than was absolutely necessary ey 


The convoy which made the initial landing n Guadal 
canal was covered by a very sizeable force—considering th - ¥ 
total strength then available to us. The covering and screen |.” 
ing groups together included all the aircraft carriers (three 
most of the heavy cruisers, and one of the only two moder ° 
battleships then operating in the Pacific. It is curious, ; an 
view of later methods, to notice that the one battleshigm PP!” 
(North Carolina) was kept to the south of the island durinjilf 
the entire landing operation. It was considered more nece 
sary to keep it out of harm’s way and available for the d 
fense of the carriers than to use its great fire power in s 
port of the landing itself or of subsequent operations ashor 

The American carrier group with its one battleship y 
withdrawn on the night of August 8, leaving the invadin 
force without air cover even before disembarkation had lx 
completed. The ships seemed too precious to be exposed t 
undue risk, and there was then little confidenc: 
ability to defend themselves against enemy lan: 
attack. But a menace from another direction had | 
greatly discounted. During the same night the Japanes 
a surprise surface attack, destroyed one Australian 
three American heavy cruisers and damaged a fifth h 
cruiser and two de sstroyers, but retired without attackir 9 
transports. Considering the slender margin of strengt 
which we were staking success or failure and the crit 
time at which the loss occurred, the blow was stagge 

The disastrous Battle of Savo Island was followed by ad | 
series of engagements both in the immediate vicinity vita 
Guadalcanal and to the east of it. Among the latter were ig 
aircraft carrier engagements of the Eastern Sol 
(August 23-25), in which a large Japanese reiniorcen a 
convoy was repulsed, and the Santa Cruz Islands (Octooqi 7), 
26), which was notable especially for the new antia 
power demonstrated by the Enterprise-South Dak tag , = 
The latter engagement cost us the Hornet, and within 
few weeks the Wasp was lost to a Japanese submarine, p tl 
ing the damaged Enterprise the only United Nations “jj 
craft carrier in the entire Pacific. On October | 
the Battle of Cape Esperance, the firs, of three import 
night surface engagements in which we destroycd! 2 9° 

many more Japanese ships than we lost. The lat 
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ere those of November 12-13 and 14-15, in 
Lh ps participated and in which we sank the 
| battleships destroyed in combat prior to 
; Batt | eyte Gulf. 


Henderson Field a Prize 


During time activity of land-based aircraft (including 
ne En se planes, which during the critical months of 
id-Nov r left their carrier to operate from Guadal- 
na " most continuous, and exercised an enormous 
Iuenc he naval campaign. Our possession of Hender- 
a 7s Guadalcanal gave us not only a base for direct 
+ attac also a valuable advance position of recon- 


jssan¢ our surface forces. Our planes could scout far 
f the island, over waters which Japanese naval 
ansports had to cross in approaching Guadal- 
pnal, while the Japanese were largely denied similar recon- 


ssance in the direction of our own approach. Thus we 
ere ) bring our available ships to the scene when 
eeded, and upon arriving there they were likely to enjoy 
I) the advantages of surprise. By such devices our surface 


wes were able to exercise a continuity of pressure out of 
il proportion to the total time they spent in the disputed 
sters—that total time being relatively short. 
None of the main naval actions was in itself decisive. 
th sides continued throughout to send more men and 
ppl ies into the island, although the Japanese could do so 
ly at an inordinate cost in fighting units and transports. 
th sides also carried out numerous bombardments of op- 
sing land forces, mostly at night. The Japanese, it must 
dmitted, took the lead in this activity, and by using 
4inch guns against our land forces taught us just how 
arsome an infantry-support weapon the battleship could 
It was a lesson unkindly offered and not very gratefully 
ceived, but the enemy was shortly to pay dearly for it. 
On November 30 occurred the Battle of Tassafaronga, a 
ear-disaster for us. In that battle we lost the heavy cruiser 
orthampton, the fifth United Nations’ heavy cruiser lost 
the area, and suffered severe torpedo damage to three 
ther heavy cruisers. Only one of the five American cruisers 
ngaged, the light cruiser Helena, escaped damage. Fortu- 
ately, however, the Japanese vessels involved, destroyers 
nd possibly light cruisers, failed to get home to report the 
avoc they had caused. The battle will probably become 
e classic example of how wise it may be to keep one’s 
outh shut about damage received, for the enemy in effect 
ve up a campaign as a result of a battle we thought we 
d lost. On December 7, 1942, a force of six enemy de- 
royers <<. a large transport was met by nothing 
reater than a handful of PT-boats, which nevertheless 
roved sufficient to rout the Japanese with the loss of one 
stroyer 
Thus, real naval command was never established. What 
on the naval campaign, thus bringing victory in the cam- 
aign ashore, was our superior fighting and staying power 
a simple contest of attrition. The Japanese summed 


p th lesen weighed the total against our obvious de- 

rmination, and quit. The most tangible advantage we 

ape ‘rom the fight over Guadalcanal was precisely that 
W 


g it we induced them to submit to a contest of 
val attrition—a contest in which, because of our qualita- 
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tive superiority and our immeasurably greater naval con 
struction and repair program, the odds were all in our favor 

However, victory by attrition is never the best way of 
winning a war, The Japanese had lost more heavily than 
we, and had in the end been forced to admit defeat; but the 
cost of our victory had not been small. Had we been able to 
begin the campaign with all the forces which we dispatched 
to that area before it ended, the results would have been far 
different. Only at the very end of the c: ampaign were we in 
a position to intervene in the combat theater with a force 
definitively larger than the largest available to the enemy. 
Such a force, ‘wherever it can be maintained, gives true 
command of the sea; and the achievement of command has 
always been the first aim of the naval offensive. 


1943—Shifts in Strategy 


During the year 1943 there occurred a marked shift in 
strategy on both: sides. The Japanese, for their part, showed 
considerably more caution. Though we continued to ad 
vance up the ladder of the Solomons, ret: aking also Attu and 
Kiska in the Aleutians, the enemy gave us little opportunity 
to sink or damage any of his important w arships. There 
were a few engagements between light forces—notably the 
Battle of the Komandorski Islands in March and the Battle 
of Kula Gulf in July, in the latter of which we wiped out 
an entire light cruiser and destroyer force at the cost of the 
light cruiser Helena—but the enemy was obviously no longer 
inclined to Jose aircraft carriers, battleships, or even heavy 
cruisers in the defense of remote outposts. 

When in November 1943 we descended upon the Gil 
berts and took Tarawa and Makin, we opened a new phase 
of the Pacific war. For at the Gilberts we began an operation 
with a “task force” which was really an entire battle fleet, 
one capable of engaging and defeating the whole Japanese 
fleet. And that fleet remained on the scene until the con 
quest of the islands we invaded was fully concluded. This 
marked in a sense a return to ancient principles, the validity 
of which were thereby reéstablished. The fleet could remain 
on the scene not only because it was able to measure itself 
against the entire Japanese Navy, but also because it was 
confident of its ability to cope with the local land-based 
enemy air forces. Whereas during the Guadalcanal cam 
paign our ships had rarely dared to enter the combat area 
during daylight, they now enjoyed a carrier-borne air cover 
and an antiaircraft shield which enabled them to look upon 
enemy aircraft rather more as legitimate prey than as 
dreaded assailants. 

The Gilberts invasion also saw the first of our great pre 
paratory bombardments from the sea, bombardments which 
were to grow rapidly more impressive as the war progressed. 
In our invasion of the Marshalls only a few months later, we 
opened our attack upon the single atoll of Kwajalein with 
the direct fire of no fewer than thirteen battleships, besides 
cruisers, destroyers, and carrier-borne aircraft. 

By this time the Japanese Navy had shot its bolt as an 
offensive force and had been largely withdrawn to Asiatic 
waters. The Japanese meanwhile attempted to hold us as 
best they could with small local air groups and occasional 
light surface forces besides, of course, their land garrisons, 
which being doomed to be cut off anyway were considered 
expendable. Their submarines were forced more and more 
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into the job of transporting a trickle of supplies to the other- 
wise isolated troops which we had by-passed in our advance. 
Japan was paying the price of having recklessly ferried 
armies across seas over which she could not maintain con- 
trol. And the Japanese Navy, scrupulously avoiding battle, 


adopted a fleet-in being strategy which subsequently grew 
ever more abject. 


U. S. Industrial Might Tells 


The enemy avoided action simply because he had no al- 
ternative. Here was a nation which was third-rate: indus- 
trially, possessing an obsolescent and already grievously 
damaged fleet, in mortal combat with another nation which 
was pulling out of the hat a new and incredibly powerful 
navy. By the spring of 1943 the great industrial power of 
the United States was already beginning to tell. We had not 
only restored in completely modernized form most of the 
W arships damaged at Pearl Harbor, but were adding new 
ones at a staggering rate. During the spring of 1943 we also 
got the measure of the German U-boat, and before the year 
was over our merchant marine was expanding at a net rate 
of more than one million gross tons monthly. 

Our margin of superiority kept growing constantly. The 
growth of itself entailed an increasing qualitative adv antage, 
since additions to our strength always meant an increasing 
proportion of new ships and planes. By the middle of 1944 
our fleet was already predominantly new, while the Japanese 
leet remained predominantly old. In battleships, for ex- 
ample, our ten new ones alone (not counting the two 
Alaskas, the so-called “large cruisers” which are really 
young battleships) were more than equal.to the whole Japa- 
nese battle line, which included only two new battleships. 
In carriers of all types, heavy and light cruisers, destroyers, 
and the all-important auxiliaries of the fleet train, our ex- 
pansion was tremendous, while the Japanese were not able 
to replace losses in any category except carriers. 

The American conception of the “balanced fleet” was 
coming into its own. The aircraft carrier operating in large 
concentrations proved a very different thing from the carrier 
operating singly or in small groups. Such concentrations 
showed themselves able both to maintain their own security 
against enemy air attack and to command passage for the 
fleet through and among the enemy-held island groups in 
the Pacific. With our carriers we combined fast new battle- 
ships and lesser craft, which not only ran interference for 
the carriers but functioned as offensive agents on their own. 
The whole produced a force able to assert itself anywhere 
on the seas in any season or any time of day against any 
kind of enemy opposition. The revolutionary change which 
had taken place was manifested in early 1944 by our raids 
on Saipan, Truk, and above all the Palaus, for in the course 
of the latter operation our fleet passed impudently up and 
down the whole length of the hostile Caroline Islands. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, tended to put all their 
eggs in one basket—the carrier—which might not have 
served them so ill if the basket had been more adequate. 
But their carriers were insufficient in number, their planes 
grossly inferior in performance and fire power, and most 
inferior of all in comparison with the magnificent equip- 
ment of our own ships was the quality of their antiaircraft 
armament. As a result Japanese planes became increasingly 
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ineffective against American combat vessels, 
can carrier and land-based planes continued ure 
deadly execution of enemy ships. The old arg: -y; 5). 
ships versus planes had been answered. It was tien 
whose ships and whose planes. 


Subs Unsung Heroes 


As our surface and air forces moved relentles: rose 
Pacific during the year 1944, another branch Ames 
can Navy was bringing to a climax a campaig’ b 
been going forward since the earliest days 
Operating far in advance of our expanding ar: 
and air command, striking at the enemy's com 
in seas which he yet boasted as his own, the Un ied Sty: 
submarines were methodically destroying th 
merchant marine. With a heroism unsurpassed 
of military endeavor, they were striking asund th onle 


Ati) 


nivgmmarger | 
ties by which a maritime empire is held together. Theiliimhereto 
contribution to final victory is bound in any case to \elfound 


enormous, but in comparison to the number of men ap 
tonnage of ships involved on our side it will appear fay 
tastically huge. 

The Japanese naval position by early 1944 was already 
desperate, yet there could be no doubt, their Bushido spin 
being what it is, that the Japanese would never surrender 
with an even partially intact battle line. Somewhere along 
our line of advance, it was sure to be thrown in. The que 
tion was, where? Until it was met and disposed of, every ; 
vance we made had to be a maior fleet operation. That we 
were able to advance as rapidly as we did is a miracle, 
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modern naval logistics, made possible among other thing Thi 
by a fleet supply train which in magnitude and function isfeould 
one of the revolutionary events of the war. Never before infiifwas tl 
modern naval history have fleets operated at great distancesfimprove 







from their bases for such prolonged periods and with such 
sustained combat activity, as our Pacific fleet did throughout 
1944 and early 1945. 

Our invasion of the Marianas in June 1944 finally p 
sented the Japanese Navy with a challenge it er not 
ignore. The result was the Battle of the Philippine Sea, 
which because of its supposed inconclusiveness was written 
off by a disappointed press as an abortive action. But it was 
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in fact a disaster to the Japanese. A very considerable portion inher 
of their fleet carriers was sunk or severely damaged, as be-B‘U 
came evident in the larger action of four months later, which? obi 
was notable for the small number and unimpressive quality" wi 
of the Japanese carriers involved. The loss of trained pilotsf"8 t 
also reduced the effectiveness of the carriers which sur f¥"! 
vived. Destruction and damage to other categories of shipsgmeen™ 
was also considerable. Or 

After this debacle the Japanese were forced to rest bags ent 
remaining hopes on their land-based aircraft. As soon ¢ fitica 
fleet came within their “basic sea area,” enemy propagandis f th 
constantly repeated, it would be crushed by the massed Papa 
Japanese air forces. The remaining Japanese pert wouk - 
enter the battle at the critical moment to consummate theme” 


apa 





destruction, and would thus again become cock of th« = walk 
in the western Pacific. 

Our successful assaults on the Gilberts, the Marshalls, the 
Marianas, and the Palaus, as well as our conques' of th 
archipelagoes in the southwestern Pacific, mig!:' have 
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suse to exponents of the doctrine that naval 
ot contend with land-based air forces, but in 


all - cases we were attacking islands of very 
1 of mite nd therefore capable of operating only limited 

7 umbe \ircraft. The distances by which they were 
eparat n each other made impossible effective mutual 


omen | being both short of aircraft generally and 
verse those they had over wide areas, the Japa 
' t able to provide their distant outposts with the 
mbe lanes which those bases could have supported. 





We Unlock the Door 


we invaded the Ryukyu-Formosa Philippine 
re assaulting for the first time what was in effect 
| mass which was the key to the enemy's whole 
stem. Here we could expect to find a very much 
1e onlyflarger proportion of the enemy’s total air force than we had 
Cheiikheretofore encountered. From the toll we took this was 
bellfound to be the case. In the seven weeks preceding our 
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en andimlanding on Leyte on October 20, more than nineteen hun- 
at fanfimdred Japanese land-based aircraft were destroyed in air 

sombat and on the ground, all at the cost in combat losses 
alreadyiamof about 160 American planes. In addition, our carrier air- 
O spirimmeraft chopped off during that period at least another 20 per 
rrenderfimeent of Japan’s already greatly diminished shipping, besides 


> alonolii#wreaking havoc on enemy shore installations. The immedi- 


€ quesfimate result was not only the neutralization of the enemy air 
ery admopposition to our landings, but also the relative immobiliza- 
hat wellition of the Japanese garrisons dispersed among the islands 
acle offffand the serious reduction of enemy means of reinforcement. 
thing This great victory of our fleet over the best the enemy 
tion isfimeould offer in the air can be attributed to four things. First 
fore infmwas the quality of our pilots, who in training and aptitude 
stancesimproved themselves far better men than their adversaries. 

h suchfilSecond was the mechanical and fighting superiority in per- 
ughoutfmformance and fire power of our carrier-borne aircraft over 


he best land-based fighters which the enemy could put into 
ly prefathe air. Third was the withering fire of our antiaircraft bat- 
ld notferies, which swept down the enemy planes that managed 
e Sea MO penetrate our fighter screens and without which our 
vritten™eartiers could hardly have penetrated within striking range 
of the enemy coasts. And fourth was the peculiar mobility 
nherent in a carrier-borne air force. Our great carrier 
groups have provided our navy with what is the only truly 
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which Igmobile air force of any size in the world. It is an air force 
juality men which not only the planes themselves but also their float- 
pilotsjming bases are capable of rapid movement—and it therefore 
h sur-fMmenjoys all the advantages of mobility such as ability to con- 
 chipsfmeentrate and to achieve surprise. 


Our landing on Leyte was the signal for the long quies- 
t theirgmeent Japanese fleet to move again into action. Japanese po 
as ourilitical and military leaders had long acknowledged that loss 
ndistsamot the P bye. eg must inevitably mean loss of the war for 


nassedam@pan. For the establishment of our naval and air forces in 
would that archipelago, together with our earlier seizure of bases 
te then the Marianas and the Palaus, would enable us to sever 
walk pan s communications with all the lands between the Bay 
f Bengal and the Solomon Sea. And those lands contained, 
Is, the fM@Pesides the vast wealth of strategic resources for which Japan 
f the mad or vinally gone to war, the cream of the Japanese Army. 
have met Was . case of now or never. 
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Thus the Japanese fleet moved in for the showdown 
fight, in what was subsequently to be named the Battle for 
Leyte Gulf. The enemy threw in all he had in major com 
batant units—all not immobilized by previous damage. And 
as a result of that battle and its aftermath Cour submarines 
enjoyed particularly good hunting in the weeks which fol 
lowed ) the Japanese battle fleet was reduced in hyhting 
strength by at least a half. By the end of 1944 the Japanese 
Navy was ‘probab sly inferior to the Italian Navy at the time 
of the latter's surrender in Se ptember 1943. The status of 
Japan as a major sea power was definitely ended 


Pattern Unfolded 


With the liberation of Leyte, a liberation which rapidly 
spread to Mindoro, Luzon, and other islands of the archi 
pelago, the pattern of the naval strategy of the Pacific war 
had been in the main unfolded. What followed was the 
natural and direct result of the victories which had attended 
our landing on Leyte. The fleet which could ch: illenge the 
intact air forces of the Ryukyus, Formosa, and the Philip 
pines could subsequently move in for raids against the home 
islands of Japan itself, whose badly 
battered. The fleet which coulc le cover the landing on Leyte 
when the Japanese Navy was still a force to be reckoned 
with could with even greater confidence bring an invasion 
convoy to Iwo Jima in February and to Okin: wa in April 
of 1945. The naval air forces which sank the Musashi in 
San Bernardino Strait were able also to sink her sister, the 
Yamato, off the Ryukyus, thus eliminating the second of the 
only two modern mage ssi in the entire Japanese fleet. 
\nd with the sinking of the Yamato the Japanese fleet was 
reduced to a bare handful of small carriers and old battle 
ships, with hardly enough lesser craft to make much dif 
ference. W hat was once the third navy of the world had just 
enough steel left in it to put a gleam in a junkman’s ey« 

The war against Japan has been characterized by a three 
year struggle for command of the Pacific. During the first six 
months the Japanese rapidly expanded their area of com 
mand until it embraced most of the western Pacific 
as the Solomon Sea and the Aleutians. 
that command to the eastern Pacific was, however, doomed 
at Midway. The months which followed saw the American 
Navy shift to the offensive. At first the progress toward 
enlarging the American area of command was painfully 
slow, but the single calendar year of 1944 was to see us 
enter the Marshalls and leap from those islands thousands 
of miles across the Pacific to the Philippines. In the months 
following, our fleet entered the home waters of Japan itself 
and landed a great army on Okinawa. By that time the 
Pacific could be regarded as a United Nations sea 

Since 1942 we have bested the enemy at every point that 
we have met him. We have never failed to gain a position 
that we had set out to win, and in every assault the disparity 
in casualties between our own forces and the enemy's has 
been enormous. This is a phenomenal record, and yet 
the results it shows are only to be expected. The superiority 
of our men, of our leadership, and of our weapons leaves no 
room for any other conclusion. The determination of the 
fighting services to finish the job will not suffer from the 
supreme confidence which is more than justified by th 
record . 


- forces were now 


as far 
Their bid to advance 
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Some Japs Surrender 


By Technical Sergeant Alvin M. Josephy, Jr., USMCR 









The author of this article, a Marine Corps 
combat correspondent and a veteran of Guam 
and Iwo Jima, wants it known that he made 
no beautiful friendships with the Japs and 
does not have any particular desire to do so 
—despite his presence at the “‘bull session” 
he describes here. The prisoners’ names are 
fictitious. —The Editors. 
























IN THE LATTER DAYS OF THE FIGHTING ON GUAM WE 
thought we could speed the process of straggler elimination 
by inducing Japs to surrender. It amounted to a new re 
lationship between ourselves and our enemy—an incon 

gruous relationship that bewildered a lot of our men. 

Since the early days of Guadalcanal we had learned not 
to trust Japs who wanted to surrender. | here had been too 
many cases of treachery. We all knew some of the terrible 
stories. One concerned Japs who surrendered in pairs. Just 
as they reached the Americans, one man would fall on his 
hands and knees, revealing a light machine gun strapped 
to his back. His companion would man it quickly, shooting 
down the startled Americans. Another story was of Japs 
who surrendered with their arms up-taised only to hurl 
grenades from under their armpits into the faces of their 
would-be captors. 

Such Jap duplicity was the fault of the enemy's leaders. 
We knew that they had a policy of preventing their men 
from surrendering by telling them that the American “for 
eign devils” tortured and killed their prisoners. The fear, 
thus generated, combined with the traditional notion of 
surrender being dishonorable made most Japs prefer suicide 
to capture. The suicide, of course, was always more hon- 
orable if it could cause a few American deaths. In battle, 
therefore, we learned to live by the rule of kill or be killed. 
We refused to risk our own safety by exposing ourselves 
in tests of the good intentions of Japs who indicated a wish 
to surrender. In face-to-face encounters we knew that the 
man who shot first won—and lived. 

That is not to say that we never took prisoners. When 
the issue was clear-cut we brought the man in. During our 

initial landing on Guam, for instance, we found a Jap 


























Sitting on the bez ich, dazed by our D-day 0m | 
was a simple and safe matter to take him bax 
our ships as a prisoner. We also captured mar 
Japs during the fighting on Guam—men who 
jured to put up resistance. And, finally, we we: 
to bring in sick and starving men who could | 
up without our help. Our patrols were finding 
in cave entrances or in the jungle. Sometim« 
asleep, as in the case of Takahashi Yoshiki, a 
war correspondent whom we found in a coma 
hut. He had fled from his office in Agana and | 
live on with the remnants of the Japanese ti 





jungle. If we hadn't found him and given hin 
medical care, he would have starved to death. 

But to most of the Marines, who were used 
fanatical enemy that preferred death to surrende: 
policy was at first puzzling. We dropped leaflet 
pli ines into the jungle areas and tacked them to t 
side paths. They told the Jap survivors in their 
guage that they could keep their lives and ho 
surrendering. 

“Do not be afraid,” our notices read. “You will 
harmed. Advance alone and unarmed to where Am 
troops are located with your hands up, strippe d abo 
waist, carrying this leaflet and walking down the ce: 
of the road. Those who do so will receive food, water 
medical treatment.” 

The Japs must have been puzzled too. The results \ 
not encouraging. Few of the enemy made use of ou 
Those who did were mostly frightened civilians who | 
fled from their businesses and homes in Agana and |} 
taken refuge in the jungle with their troops. They wer 
not as disciplined as the others, and our leaflets made mor 
sense to them than staying in the woods and starving 
death. They sneaked away from the small bands 
soldiers with whom they were travelling and, followm 
our orders, gave themselves up. But the bulk of survivor 
—army and navy men—continued to hold out. 

We decided the Japs needed proof of our promises 
began to use sound trucks—regular transport trucks, riggec 
with a loudspeaker system. Jap prisoners who had received 
good treatment from us volunteered to go along. As tht 
truck toured slowly through the mazes of jungle roa¢ 
the prisoners talked into a microphone in Japanese tellin 








A bull session with sixteen Jap prisoners in the cramped hold of an LCI gave a 
few marines and sailors a tiny peek behind the veil of Japanese imperturbability 


—— 
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e uld hear the blaring loudspeaker that the 
up to their promises. The prisoners pre- 
es as evidence of our good faith and talked 
ter and medical treatment we had given 


“Vote-Getting Truck” 


ere better. The Japs heard the voices of 

In greater numbers they began appearing 
ids, stripped to the waist and waving copies 
Our old veterans were astonished. They 
ically to the truck as a “vote-getting truck” 
| that it broke up their ambushes. One of 
ard the sound truck coming through the 


The patrol was hiding in the brush near a 


wed signs of recent Jap occupanc V. The in 
bated leader sent a runner to the road to tell the 
ick to get away. 
Damr he called. “They'll scare all the Nips out of 


kept going and an hour later returned up the 
The patrol was still waiting for some Japs to 
[he truck had four prisoners. 

[he voluntary surrenders made Anything that 
led 1 the tiresome mopping-up pe riod and got us out 

4 b locks 
men shrugged and decided to give the Japs a chance. 

he fellows in the line companies, still on the alert for 
watched the prisoners for false moves. 


sense. 
, back to a rest camp, seemed seasousble. 
There 


none. Our prisoners increased. 
Some of the Japs surrendering told us that most of the 


were hiding in the dense coconut groves and 

oved terrain below the cliffs lining the northern shore. 
ed a new problem for us. We had to get to where the 

eat numbers of them were, yet it was a particularly wild 
bd inaccessible area, cut off from the rest of Guam by 
eer 600-foot coral cliffs. There were no roads into the 
ea, so we couldn’t get our sound truck in. The only way 


each them was from the water. 
That was where the “Peace Ship” came in—one of the 
ingest vessels in the Pacific war. The “Peace Ship” was 
» LCI, a small green landing craft that had launched 
kets it the Japs all through the Guam battle. She was 
ler the command of a young Baltimore officer and had 
young, tough crew who lived and fought informally, as 
the custom on the small amphibious craft of the Navy. 
here were two old salts aboard—Chief Boatswain Mate 
hn D. Henderson and Boatswain Mate First Class Ernest 
\damson. Between them they had seen action in almost 


ery naval engagement and amphibious landing since 


rl Harbor. Henderson had been with the Asiatic Fleet 
hen the war broke out and fought in the early disastrous 
ttles around Singapore and Java. Adamson had been in 
e Cent r and South Pacific and had been in all the Solo 


n Islands ‘fights. He rated sixteen battle stars. 
The ‘Peace Ship” 


) much action against the Japs, the two regular 
avy men felt funny when they were told that their little 


inb vas to be used to lure enemy survivors on the 
wthern coast into surrendering. They watched us when 
= ¢ 


aboard and rigged our public address system in 
GUST, 1945 


one of the gun tubs, and pointed all the guns of th 
skyward instead of shoreward, colored signal flags 
and pennants to all the lines 

“Damned if it ain't a peace 
stuck. 

[he LCI’s job was to cruise back and forth along the 
reel opposite the 


ship 
and hung 
ship, Henderson said 
[he name 


coconut groves where it was 


suspected 
Japs were hiding. A Jap prisoner, who had volunteered for 
the job, would call to his fellow-countrymen through the 
pub lic address system with the Same sort of appt i We 
ats from the trucks. As an added measure, two other 


prisoners would be rowed across the reef in a dinghy trom 


had 


time to time and left ashore by themselves, to enter the 
coconut groves, find some Japs and try to prove to them 
that the Americans were acting in good faith. We could 


hardly have been more liberal In showing the enemy Oul 


. ] 
good intentions, tor we wert actually rele ising—on their 
honot alone—two prisoners of war who might very well 


choose not to return to us 


Henderson's and \dams« ns astoni hment \( red \ he n 
the first Jap came aboard and was quart red in the Sarne 
hold in which they slept. He was a little, brown-skinned 


fellow with big, 
monke V and 
and laughed. Then he, 
English. He knew a lot of our words, particularly our 
slang, which he had learned from the 


pouting lips. He was a comical-looking 


7 
at first the seamen stared curiously at him 


too, began to grin and chatter in 


(Guamanian per yple. 


Jap with “Savvy” 
The Chief Adamson, like the rest of the crew, were 


intrigued by the little Jap’s friendliness and good nature 
He told the sailors his favorite people in the we 
Babe Ruth and Judy Garland, 


quoting American big 


and 


rld were 
and he 
baseball 
from past years. He became a most popular person aboard 
the ship. [he s: him free run of the vessel. They 
showered him with candy, and cigarettes 


amazed them by 


league batting averages 


tilors gave 
¢ le an clothes 


\nd they gave him a name—Joe. 


The word got around that 
there was a 


“savvy Jap on board the LCI, 
men flocked to see Joe. 


and other sca 
His reputation spread from ship to 
ship and he was soon a legend throughout the harbor 

The other two Japs were more quiet and reserved. ‘They 
were the ones who had volunteered to be rowed ashore, 
while Joe would do the hollering through the loudspeaker 
One of them, whom we will call Nito, had been a school 
teacher in Saipan and then a civilian paymaster for the J ap 
Navy on Guam. His job had been to pay for he in sup 
plies and labor. When the Americans shelled Agana, he 
A Navy plane 
He dropped the money and ran into the 
jungle where he remained until he surrendered. He was 
about 35 and spoke German and English. He was slightly 
effeminate in his gestures and manner of speaking and 
acted as if he had not wanted any part of the war. He was 
still somewhat shocked the experiences he had gone 
through on Guam, particularly our shelling and the days 
he had wandered around starving in the northern jungles. 
Although he had surrendered voluntarily, he had been 
frighte ‘ned not only of us but of the othe T I: aps—p% irticul: urly 
the fanatical Navy officers. He was afraid they would kill 
him if they ever caught him. Oddly enough that is why 


4) 


fled with a considerable sum of money. 
strafed his car. 





he had volunteered to go back in the jungle. He would 
show himself to them as a gesture that he had not lost all 
his honor. If they killed him he would be receiving his 
just punishment. If, instead, they chose to do what he 
had done and surrender, it would again be what fate 
wanted to happen and he would be spared. 

he third man we named Taki. He was a slight youth 
with long hair and delicate features. He had been a soldier, 
used to taking orders. He had little to say and did his best 
to Stay out of everyone's w ay. W hen we passed him, he 
bowed low. When we looked at him, he smiled appre- 
hensively and glanced quickly away, as though he ex- 
pected an axe to fall suddenly on his neck. He had come 
from a poor peasant family and had had little schooling. 
Nito was teaching him English. 

We went aboard the LCI and set out that evening for 
the northern coast. We had orders to stay out three days. 
We took with us three members of our joint assault signal 
company, young fellows who had been with the front-line 
rifle companies, directing naval gunfire on targets found 
by the infantry. They had had many rugged experiences 
during the campaign and had seen a lot of their buddies 
killed. They were now to stay in communication with 
Marine patrols on top of the cliffs. If we spotted Japs 
who would not surrender, we planned to guide the patrols 
down the cliffs to where the Japs were hiding. We would 
tell the Japs that they could choose between surrendering 
to. us or sure death from the Marine patrols. The Jasco 
boys—as we called the members of the joint assault signal 
company—were skeptical. They still hadn’t been sold the 
idea of wasting time to try to get Japs to surrender. How- 
ever, they were glad to get out of the mud and jungle for 
three days and welcomed the sea trip and fresh Navy food. 

Early the first morning we sighted smoke from a camp 
fire, rising above the coconut trees. Joe manned the public 
address system and began calling on the Japs to come out 
of the grove and surrender. He had a high, strong voice 
that carried over the water. 

“Nipponese!” he shouted. “Come to the beach and give 
yourselves up to the Americans. The battle is over. The 
Americans are treating those who surrender with honor. 
Do not starve to death. The Americans will give you food 
and water and medical care. I have surrendered and can 
promise you all these things.” 


Peace Ship Pays Off 


A solitary Jap poked out of the bushes and stared at us. 
Then he disappeared. We decided to put Taki and Nito 
ashore to try to talk to the Japs personally. Ernie and 
Henderson rowed them across the reef in the little dinghy 
and landed them on the sand. They told the two Japs that 
the LCI would sail out of gun range to show that we meant 
no harm. Then, in a couple of hours, we would come 
back to pick them up. Nito said that he would try to have 

many Japs waiting for us on the beach when we returned. 
He was frightened, but he tried to control his emotions. 

“If we are not here,” he said stoically, “you will know 
we have been killed.” 

He smiled sickly and, followed by Taki, plunged into 
the jungle. 

When we returned two hours later we found three Japs 
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waiting on the sand with Nito and Taki. | 
He leaped to the public address system. 
“Congratulations, brave and honorable 


called. “You will not regret your decision. 1) A,,,. 
will treat you well according to their pro Yo 
The A-number-| American 
deceors will care for your wounds if you h 

days of suffering are at an end.” 

Nito and Taki were proud of their accon 
finding three of their fellow-countrymen an : 
into surrendering. But they were also happy 
proved to the other Japs that the Ame ricans 
word and had returned and saved their live 

We picked up more Japs in the afternoon. | 
Chief kept rowing them back to our fantail 
be hoisted aboard, scared that we were going 
We would make them undress, and that 
their terror. But then we gave them soap anc S\ | the 
off with salt water and they knew they wou 
mediately. We gave them clean Navy skivvy drawer 
shirts, and our pharmacist’s mate looked the ~ ae 
dressed their wounds and jungle sores. 

They were all in bad physical condition. Som 
had been living on nothing but coconuts and breadfruit {olf |, 


get good food. 


weeks. Their bones showed through their skin, and | ' LC 
stomachs were distended. Many had open w hic a 
they had been unable to clean or properly ae ss. A younf his 
soldier had a mortar fragment wound in his shoulder whid me 
was full of maggots. Another Jap—a Navy labore: en 
bullet still in his leg. He had been shot by on Whe 
patrols a week before. nail 


The prisoners were also filthy dirty from their days of lin “I, j 


ing in the bushes. Their matted hair was full of lice. T| loe } 
legs and feet were covered with running sores. We | 
sprinkled them with everything from sulfa powd ked 
new DDT which had just come out to the Pacific. Beforfihared 
throwing the Japs’ clothing overboard, we searched it seals 
told the prisoners they could keep their personal articles re. 
However, they gladly gave us their battle flags which thei Ga, 








had worn around their waists beneath their undershirts 
in their puttees, as well as Japanese coins, which mean 
much to the sailors who rarely had a chance to get souvenir 
during a battle. The only thing the Japs wanted to kee 
for themselves were their little prayer books. We ga 
them a full meal of rice, chile con carne, corn, coffee and 
canned fruits. They gobbled it up and smacked their | 
appreciatively. Then we put them on the forw urd ied 
and they squatted down out of the way and studied 
tiny prayer books, still believing that sooner or i 
would kill them. 
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Down in the Hold att 


By the end of the first day we had talked sixteen Japs inqiltting 
surrendering. They were quite a burden for ou litle } 
LCI. We would gladly have returned to our base and givei\o j; 
them over to the MPs, but we had orders to stay out threqi “\, 
days. Also we wanted to get an early start again the new “Ty 
morning, which would have been impossible if we midlet, 
the round trip back to the harbor. V 

So we looked all over the cramped ship for a convenietifian 
place to quarter the prisoners during the night. Finlfiers, 
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- | putting them down in the hold where we 
H n and I| didn’t like the idea very well. The 
still crawling with dirt and sores, and they 

id fish. One gnarled, old fellow—a Navy 
terrible case of dysentery from the coconuts 

id been existing. It had brought on bleeding 

Ernie compromised with us and quartered 
another compartment where the pharmacist’s 

ok at him every so often. The others were 

the ladder to our clean, whitewashed hold 

iJ here to lie down against the bulkheads on 


Joe Is Jealous 


Our | terpreters, Joe, Nito and Taki, didn’t like the 
esence of the prisoners any more than we did. Joe, who 
| thrived on the way we had accepted him, was jealous of 
- position and wanted no competition from other Japs who 
ht endanger his status. Nito and Taki, on the other 
nd, were uneasy over being quartered with the men they 
| urged into surrendering. They were still nervous that 
sme of them might develop a change of heart in the middle 
the night and try suddenly to murder them. 
We put the prisoners therefore on the opposite side of 
be hold from Joe, Nito and Taki, and placed a member of 
be PLS crew between them as a guard. Ernie gave the 
oners lifebelts for pillows and blankets and, using Joe 
his interpreter, ordered the prisoners to stretch out 
side each other. Nito and Taki sat on their bunks across 
e way, watching the men nervously. 
When I took off my pistol belt, Nito urged me to keep 
next to My pillow. 
“It is safer,” he said. 
Joe heard him and laughed at the schoolteacher’s anxious- 
ss. We were inclined to agree with Joe. The prisoners 
‘ked harmless. Most of them were still nervous and 
ared, still expecting us to kill them. They watched us 
ardedly, noting our every movement and scarcely daring 
) breathe : 
Gradually as Henderson, Ernie and I began to talk non- 
alantly among ourselves and as the guard stopped watch- 
bg the prisoners and took up a magazine, they became less 
nse. A few of them lifted themselves on their elbows and 
e some soda crackers which we had given them. at chow. 
hey crunched the crackers noisily between their gums and 
macked their lips to show us how much they enjoyed it. 
[he noise irritated us, and Erie told them to cut it out. 
‘hen they showed they did not understand him, Joe 
mped up and, as if to show his authority, hollered at 
hem in a stream of irate Japanese, until they cowered 
inst the bulkhead and stopped their gum-smacking. 
little later they began whispering among themselves. 
jut of the corners of our eyes we noticed that they were 
ting up, admiring a metal ammunition can that Ernie 
d brought down to use as a waste basket. As the jabber- 
lg increased, Henderson turned to Nito. 
“What's bothering them?” he asked. 
“The metal,” Nito said with his polite smile. “In Japan 
tal 's scarce. It surprises them to see it used as a basket.” 
“We've got lots and lots of metal, millions of more tons 
in thinks we have. You tell that to them,” Hen- 
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Nito digested the thought, then told the prisoners. They 
listened eagerly and, when he was finished, there was a 
murmur of interested “Ahs.” The reception encouraged 
Henderson to have Nito pass on some more facts. He be 
gan to tell Nito about our great war production, the thou 
sands of tanks and guns and planes and ships that the 
Americans were turning out, the big war factories spread 
over thousands of miles in the United States, and the stream 
of equipment that would arrive to be thrown against Japan 

Nito node led and 
Chey sat up slo wly 
and murmured and shook their heads as if it were all too 
much to believ SY. 


as soon as the war in Europe was over. 
passed e ach item on to the prisoners. 


Chey turned to each other and began to 
argue and then asked Nito for more information. Hender- 
son passed it on e agerly about our big convoys, getting 
larger each month, about all the new kinds of reg 
landing ships, about the hundreds of thousands of U. 
Marines who took the places left by the men lost by America 
earlier in the war, and about our great army that was te aring 
across France. 

As Henderson talked, Ernie got out a pony edition of ; 
recent Time that fortunately had some convincing pictures. 
He showed Nito a shot of Gls raising an American flag in 
Paris. Nito exclaimed in surprise and passed it eagerly 
among the other Japs. It somehow made him feel better, 
as if it helped to justify his own surrender and th urging 
he had done to make the others give up. 

Even Joe was interested in the facts we were enthusi- 
astically volunteering. He was already a hundred per cent 
believer in whatever an American told him, but each 
new fact continued to entrance him joyously. 

“See?” he said to little Taki, as if he were giving out the 
information himself. 

Taki nodded happily, as if his life too had taken a turn 
for the better. 

Suddenly one of the prisoners startled us by speaking 
out in English. He was a tall, thin man with a wispy, 
black mustache that curled down over his lips. 

“I wish to thank you for telling me all this,” 
a sharp voice. 


he said in 
“I have no doubt that you are speaking the 
truth for | know America too. I was a cook on a ship that 
went to the United States. I was in Galveston, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, and I have been in Washington, D. C. 
I have an uncle who owns a restaurant in New York City. 
I would like to go there after the war.” 


They Begin to Crack 


He glowered at the other prisone rs as though hee xpec ted 
them to lunge at him. Then he berated them suddenly in 
Japanese. After a moment, during which we tried not to 
look startled, he turned back to us and announced that he 
knew all along that the Japanese leaders had lied to the 
people. 

“They are bandits,” he snapped. “They lie to us all the 
time. The American fleet is sunk, they say. The American 
army is destroyed. Japanese soldiers are in Washington 
And all the time they wage war through us for the gain of 
the Mitsuis and Mitsubishis. They are the only ones who 
gain. The people suffer.” 

Joe suddenly bounded up and made a motion at the 
cook as if he were going to hit him. 
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“Sit down, Joe,” Henderson laughed. 

Joe sat down snarling, jealous of the presence of one 
who seemed not only to know more than he did but one 
who was using his knowledge to wriggle over to the Ameri 
cans’ side. 

lhe cook was an intelligent addition to our dramatic bull 
session. The incongruity of what was occurring—a frank, 
uninhibited discussion between captors and prisoners, men 
who had been used to fear of and hatred tor each other 

was lost in the closeness of the little hold. Erie, de 
lighted by the Japs’ willingness to talk, passed around a 
pack of cigarettes, and some of sthe prisoners nodded their 
heads politely and accepted a smoke. 

“No doubt,” Ernie said, “the Japanese lied to you about 
the treacherous way your navy attacked us at Pe arl Harbor?” 

The cook looked puzzled. He puffed silently on his 
cigarette, staring at Ernie. 

“I do not understand,” he said. 

“Don't you know that Japan attacked the United States 
without warning at Pearl Harbor and Wake 
the Philippines?” 

“While your so-called ambassadors, Nomura and Kurusu, 
were talking peace in Washington?” Henderson added. 

The cook hissed thoughtfully and nodded. “Ah,” he 
muttered. “We were told the United States fleet was com- 
ing to attack us in Japan. We struck back and halted the 
Americans.” He turned to the other Japs and spoke quickly 
Then he looked back at Ernie. “Please tell me. 
Am I wrong?” he said. 


Island and 


to them. 


“I should say you are wrong,” 
him, Ernie.” 

While the Japs waited for a translation, Ernie told the 
cook of the anger aroused in the United States by Japan’s 
sneak att 


“Tell 


Henderson said. 


ac ks. 

“The whole U. S. was united against Japan,” Ernie said. 

The cook nodded and translated to the other prisoners 
what Ernie had said. They whispered excitedly, as though 
a great truth had broken on them. 

“So,” the cook said. “I have cooked for the deceitful 
Japanese Navy. I would like to cook for the United States 
now. 


No Return 


Ernie laughed. “I’m afraid that’s impossible, ” he said. 


“But after the war you can go back to Japan and tell all the 
people there the truth.” 

The cook’s face fell and he became silent. 

“We can never return to Japan,” Nito said. 

Ever.” 

“Why?” Henderson asked. 

“Because we have surrendered.” 

The cook nodded. 

“That's silly,” Henderson said. “Before the war is over 
we'll invade Japan and every Japanese will have to sur 
render. Then there will be no difference between you and 
them.” 

Nito and Taki shook their heads violently. 
not surrender,” Nito said. 

“Now, that’s just another lie they've told you,” Ernie 
insisted. “Do you know that many of the people up on 
Saipan surrendered to the Americans?” 
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“None of 


“They will 





Nito stared at him, but he showed that 
lieve it. 
“We 


Japan.” 








are dead men,” he said. “We can | 






Surrender Is Dishonorable 






Joe saw our puzzled looks. It gave him a 
in a word. “It is this way in Japan. When a 
renders it is felt he commits dishonor. It is t] 
that he never lived. One must forget him con 
wife and his poor mother and his children e: 
their memories. ° 








here is no memorial place 
is not that he is dead. 
never return to Japan.” 
“Silly,” Ernie said. 
“More,” Taki nodded with an awesome loo] 
“After death—no paradise.” 
“You go to hell?” asked. 
“Hell?” Joe repeated. “No hell.” 
“There is no hell for the Japanese. 
for him who surrenders. 
and mother 
finished. 





It is that he never exist 








Ernie 





He sh 
But no p 

Nowhere to see agall 

There is nothing. | 
He paused, looking seri 
“T do not believe any of that. | d 
care what they do in Japan. I don’t want to g 

Nito and Taki launched at him abruptly witl 
Japanese. Joe hissed back at them, then looked 
and grinned. “They still believe it,” he laughed 

The cook cleared his throat authoritatively a1 
forward. “It is true,” 

“But look, 


thing clear t 






and friends. 
It is terrible.’ 
Suddenly he smiled. 








he said. 
fellow,” 


to them. 


“One cannot return to Jay 





Henderson said, trying to mal 
“If everybody back Japar 
renders then there is disgrace for everyone—no: 

None of the Japanese answered. | 
them to comprehend. 


Henderson tried 






It seeme dt 






again. “Now you agree, your 
lied to you about the war—right?” 

The cook nodded slowly. 

“All right. Maybe they lie about your not bei: ing 
gO back to Japan.” 







The cook stared at him. 
Maybe.” 

“Now, just for instance,” Henderson continued. “\\ 
are you fighting in China? Why do the Japanes 
the Chinese people?” 


Suddenly Nito said, \] 








The cook was angry again. “For the Mitsuis and M 
he barked. He turned to the other Japanes 
lectured to them quickly again in their language. 7 
nodded understandingly. 

Joe listened to them, then voluntarily translated 
us. “He says, the war against China is unjust and | 
of lies.” 

“That's right,” Henderson said. “The Japanese 
China. But China belongs to the Chinese—the people 
live there. Savvy? You understand?” 

Joe nodded. So did Taki and Nito. 

“I have never agreed with the war in China,” Nito sa 
with an obsequious grin. “America for America, Jap 
for Japan, and China for China.” 

“That's right,” Ernie said. 

“And don't you see,” Henderson continued, Jape 
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subishis,” 
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Ne \ 








| to you about China, they can also lie about 


xb ack to Japan.” 


Paradise or Damnation? 


ce that followed, as the prisoners tried to 
,at Henderson was telling them, I could see 
ne some of the mental torture through which 
ae e living. In a moment of weakness and spirit- 
they had surrendered. They had committed 
e, cowardly act which they could never undo. 
ssed a Rubicon, so to speak, and could never 
yw, if they believed their propaganda, they 
after doomed. They would be forgotten by 
hey loved and could never again see them. 
vould never be a hereafter for them, no para- 
they could once again find their loved ones. 
- | go on living their earthly life somewhere in 
he world, trying to seek. a new existence. But after death 
her | again be nothing but blankness. They would 
imply vanish. 
| thought back to the many isolated cornered Japs I had 
n fighting like wild animals from the Guam caves. The 
they had faced became suddenly clear. To die honor- 
bly and go to paradise, or to surrender and face eternal 
famnation? I looked suddenly at Nito, the aesthetic, 
|most effeminate schoolteacher. A few days before he 
ad | been something dangerous and hunted, a Jap enemy, 
nbling wildly through the Guam jungle. To us Marines 
had been one with all the weird, half-human visions of 
) live in caves on fish and rice and shoot Nambus 
passing Americans, and then blow themselves up with 
ne remaining grenade. 
Do you have any children?” I asked Nito. 
He drew out his wallet and handed me a small, vellow- 
ng studio picture, pasted on a card. It was a family por- 
1 f a young-looking Japanese woman in a flowered 
and two small ‘children in robes and with bangs 
t foreheads. The man in the picture was Nito. 
out and had on a civilian suit. 
| handed the picture back to the schoolteacher. He was 
miling n For a moment, it was impossible not to 
hink of my own family, my wife and year-old daughter, 
ck in Washington. 
Suddenly I had the urged to ask Nito the one question 
| been shaping in my mind during our discussion. 
ell me, Nito,” I said. “If you had it to do all over 
gain, would you have committed suicide instead of sur- 


sy 


} 
enderingr 


le was st 


10de stly. 


He looked around embarrassedly. The other Japs didn’t 
em to understand my question. Nito dropped his eyes. 

If you give me a knife, I will kill myself now,” he said. 
Good Lord, fellow!” Henderson exclaimed. 


@ ©® 





Nito looked up and saw that we were shocked. He 
thought he had offended us. 

“T will kill you too,” he added. “Then we can all go to 
pare adise together as friends.” 

We Americans laughed, but we felt uneasy. I glanced 


1] 
on My Plow 


around to be sure that my pistol belt was still 


“He thinks that he would be doing us a favor,” Ernie 
exclaimed. 

Henderson leaned forward puzzledly. “Why do you fel 
lows believe in this hara-kiri business?” he asked. “Maybe 
that’s more lies, huh?” 

Joe drew back startled, and I laughed. It looked ‘like we 


had suddenly stumbled on ground sacred even to Jo« 
“It is bushido,” he whisp red in a tone of reverence 
“Bushido,” Henderson said. 
pointed at Nito. 
Nito shook his head sadly. “Please,” he 


argue with you all night trying to convince 


“You explain that, huh?” he 


said | ct uld 
it Chris 


and that the re was no 


you th 
tianity is all superstition and untrue, 
such person as Jesus Christ. I might even force you to 


say you believed me. But in your heart you would not be 
You have been born to it and raised and educated 
all night 
But 


[t is my faith and my spirit. I am 


swayed. 
to it. y } 
that bushido is wrong, that hara-kiri is senseless 


In the same way you can argue with m« 
you 
cannot convince me. 


Japanese. I was born and brought up Japane se. | cannot 
change.” 

| le looked away. 

\fter a moment Henderson got up. 
he said. He turned to 


But di nt let 


“I guess we better get lights out,” 


the guard. “They won't make any troubk 


one of them make a move.” 


After I had undressed and climbed into my bunk, I lay 
in the darkness, listening to the he: Vy breat hing of the 
men around me. One by one the prisoners fell asleep. I 
be ‘gan to wonder if these people couk | ch: ing 0 th it some 
day we could live in a world at peace with the m. They had 
a lot of strange ideas—big ideas that had been drilled into 
them all their lives. It see med to me, the ugh, that there 
were bigger ideas in the world—ideas like freed und 
democracy and justice and truth. With patience uld 


change the Japanese and more quic kly than most people 


thought. Even our little bull session had be yun ti work a 


change among the handful in our hold. Truth has a 
peculiar power over human beings. Myths—perhaps even 
the myth of a Sun God’s descendant—give way before it 
This was the present, though, and these were still Japa 
nese enemies. Our tiny peek into their minds could be no 
more than a teasing prelude to what would come after the 


Before falling asleep, I put my pistol beneath 
It was bulky feel better 


war. 


pillow. but it made me 


& & 


To Find Out ? 


Those who do not understand the true intentions ol the Japanese 


should go to Hell 





-—Toxyo Rapio, Fesruary |. 


1942. 





Understanding the Chinese 


By Walter H. Judd 





These excerpts from a speech made in Con- 
gress March 15, 1945, by the Honorable Wal- 
ter H. Judd, Congressman from Minnesota, 
tell us why conditions in China are as they 
are today and what we can do to help China 
—and ourselves. 











THERE ARE FEW SUBJECTS ABOUT WHICH AMERICAN 
thinking is more confused today than it is about China. 
During 1938, 1939, and 1940, when I was going up and 
down the country reporting what I had seen in China in 
the preceding years and the dangers of Japan’s and our own 
policies at that time, most people were inclined to say, “Oh, 
don't worry about the Japanese. You are unduly alarmed. 
After all, the Japanese can’t even lick the C hinese, and of 
course the Chinese can’t fight, so what could the Japanese 
do to us?” 

But that easy thinking was based on two false premises. 
The first was that the “Chinese could not fight. I have 
always wondered just where anybody got that notion. The 
second was that we ourselves could fight 
| have alw ays wondered where anybody got that notion. 
Where did anyone get the idea we could bring up a genera 
tion of youth believing that never again would Americans 
need to fight for their country, that they had little or no 
need to think about anything except their own comfortable 
ways, and then suddenly take them out of the university or 
off the farm or out of the factory and overnight convert 
them into trained warriors—conditioned emotionally as 
well as physically to stand up against the hardened veterans 
of Europe and Asia who had been taught to glory in 
killing. 


A great many 


on short notice. 


American boys are dead today unneces 
sarily because we engaged in that sort of wishful thinking. 

Then one morning Japan gave us the worst defeat in 
our whole 168 years of independent history. We woke up 
with a start and said: “Why, those Japanese are good. And 
if they can do that to us, how in the world have the Chinese 
been able to hold out against them for four and a half 
years? The Chinese must be good, too.” 
the Chinese began to soar. 


Our estimate of 


From One Extreme to Another 


Then Madame Chiang came to this country and she cap 
tured American imagination as few foreigners ever had, and 
certainly as no Asiatic ever had. Our estimate of the Chi 
nese soared still higher—too high. To hear many Ameri 

cans talk, including commentators and columnists, practi- 
cally every Chinese was wholly selfless in his devotion to 
his country, patriotically sacrificing everything for freedom 
and his nation’s welfare, and so forth. We who had lived 
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there were concerned, and Chinese leaders \ 
disturbed, because we and they knew that it 

picture of the situation in C hina nor in any 
that such over idealization would inevit bly le 
back into over disillusionment. We are in the 


swing 4 back now. Those who a year ago coul 


words good enough with which to describe Chine 


allies, now can hardly find words bad enough. J 
them talk now, all Chinese are lazy, are crooks 
are obstructionists, antiforeign, hopelessly inet 
up into political factions interested more in 
themselves than in defeating Japan, expecting 
the fighting, and so forth. 
where is the truth? . 

We must judge China not in relation to conditions ; 
America, but in terms of conditions as they were in Chi 


twenty years ago and two hundred. years ago. Ulutsider 
without adequate background or historical perspective un 


derstandably play up the superficial difference 
to China’s disadvantage. 

China was still in the midst of 
= dhe was plunged into this war against he: 


a great re\ 


Reve lutions are almost alw ays disorderly and lor 
out affairs. It took the French eighty years to get thi 
their revolution. There was a sevdhition and 
another revolution and another counterre: 
then the third revolution before they got thei 


Cc al Sti ibility. 


revolution; 
tion; 
It took us ninety years, including a great ( 
War, before we got straightened out after our 

You will remember that when our Republic wv 

than China’s is, conditions in this country in th 

of the War of 1812 were so bad, the corruption and | 
tionalism were so rampant in the government, inefl 

in the ; administrat 
affairs was so bad that representatives of the peo 
New England met in Hartford, Connecticut, 
voted to secede. 


Army were so notorious, and the 


] 


They were giving up as hopeless th 
tempt to get internal unity and stability in this stru 
Repub lic. Their problem was child’s play compa 
China’s. 

In addition to her internal difficulties, she v 
going constant interference from without. . . . Japan 
Manchuria in 1931 and bit off three other pieces ot ( 
nese territory in the next six years before starting full 
war in 1937 


In addition, several other nations v 
dling in China’s affairs, trying to prevent her 
real unity and strength. N: sturally the Chines« 
able to get their revolution completed and a mo 
cient, unified, and democratic government set up 
Superimposed on the inevitable difficulties in) 


carrying through a revolution, getting a new type of 90 


ernment established and the people organized an 


is a third factor. China is suffering acutely from 
Churchill has well called ‘ 


Between those tv xtreme 


and solemnh 






‘the disease of de fe at. SHE hes 
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, and one-half years of almost uninterrupted _ lets, Studebakers—I saw them by the thousands. We even 


> end st eighty per cent of her modern industry sent oyer representatives of our great automobile and truck- 
‘lv ‘he e months of the war because that industry manufacturing companies to establish plants in Japan, so 
a e coast where Japan struck. she would be sure to have enough. Her armies are on 
Che | had anything that could properly be called wheels. The Chinese are still afoot, leading donkeys, push- | 
b arse the fall of Hankow in 1938. Yet we expect ing wheelbarrows, carrying loads on poles. . | 
Sones able to fight just as well as our boys can : | 
EN modi. Bu could not fight very well for a few months Diseases of Defeat | 
ta tudller Pe irbor, could we? Even with all our industry What are the diseases of defeat? First, there is physical ! 
try, andleact it ok us almost a year to get going. How about deterioration. I was shocked last fall by the appearance of ' 
a SWingllibe Brit fter Dunkerque? With enormous assistance many Chinese, particularly among the soldiers. I had seen | 
t of thal us | took them over two years to get back on their famine refugees in times past, and thought I was used to 
dly {indll&er And vet the Chinese, after all these catastrophes and malnutrition, but this was even worse. The Chinese sol- 
Chine: almost negligible supplies, are supposed to be just as diers will have to have just plain good food for at least six 
lo heallech as sy and are berated as no good if they cannot months before anyone can possibly expect them to have 
grafterfilert right now a vigorous counteroffensive to regain our the strength and vigor and stamina to start a counter 
Nt, splices in south China. offensive. . 
Cservin r . e Then there is economic deterioration. China was able 
» do al Seanyfs Seactceutions to keep her economy in surprisingly good balance until a 


xtremefl® Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt made the basic decision complete blockade was slapped upon her in 1942, and that 
fter Pearl Harbor, to hold defensively in the Pacific was not her fault. We and the British controlled the seas, 


tions idimhile disposing of Germany and Italy in Europe. The but we could not keep the sea lanes open to China and the 
1 Chingilf:ndamental strategy was to concentrate on beating Hitler British could not hold Burma and so China was completely 
Utsidentilirct Up until a few months ago when we finally cut off. The blockade had the same effect on her as it had 
ve un n to consider the Chinese armies of sufficient im- on our South in the War between the States. The South 


stance to make an all-out effort to get more assistance to was not industrialized, as China is not industrialized. ‘The 


they had only two-tenths of one per cent of all the South had to get supplies and equipment and machinery 
plies that we sent abroad to our Allies. . . . and munitions from abroad, just as China did. The South 
les We and our western Allies made a decision which gave had to sell its cotton and other products abroad in order to 


crawnfirilliant results in Europe. But that decision inevitably led get foreign exchange to keep its currency stable, just as 


ugh almost disastrous results in Asia. If we take the credit China did. . 


ounterfiir good results in Europe, there is no way we can escape Then there is moral deterioration—graft, corruption, 
‘revolugi™me of the responsibility for the bad results in Asia. We profiteering, black market. These things develop in any 
r politif™ould not fight at full strength on both fronts. So we country in war, and especially in defeat. But there are 
it CiviM@fhose to concentrate first on one. That is nothing to be several things to say about the graft in China. First, while 
tionfi&chamed of. Why do we not stand up and admit the bad __ it is bad, it is not nearly as bad as I expected to find, con 
well as the good effects of our decision. . . . sidering the circumst: inces. Second, there has always been 

‘er part’ China lost her major railroads in the first few months in China the “squeeze” system, which we consider graft 
nd laciMf the war. She lost control of the Yangtze River Valley, but they do not. Any C hinese who handles a transaction 
hich is far more important to her transportation than the for you ‘takes ten per cent. If he takes twenty per cent, he 


hol Mir: River Valley is to us. These things made _ is dishonest; but if he does not take ten per cent, he is not 
ple of impossible to shift troops rapidly or to get food from the considered honest; he is just dumb. The Chinese say that 


lemnl¥iireas of plenty to those of acute deficiency. dishonesty consists in leaving somebody with the wrong 
the You have read of Chinese soldiers foraging on the com- impression. So it is not graft from the pens y point of 
ge inghon pec ple, and of Chinese peasants rising up against their view because eve rybody knows pe rfectly well it is being 
red { wn You probably thought, “W hat kind of troops done. It is “olc 1 custom, ’ has alw: ivs been done, iu every 
ee sé yt take food from their own citizens? What body understands it. 
under ind f allies are these that will not support their own Then there is political deterioration. In any country the 
n tooM@M@rmies?” But the soldiers simply have to live off the land “outs” want to get in, and, when the “ins” have almost 
I | ae tir x starve. And the same thing happened in our nothing but defeats to show, the “outs” inevitably increase 
iscalei evolution. George Washington’s men had to live off the _ their opposition. They compl. 1in to those in power, “Why 
nd mes and they were royally hated and resisted by did not you follow our advice, our policy, then the country 
leving me the colonists because of that. would not be in such trouble? Get out! Let us have some 
re NOW Frequently the only way to transport food from areas in other party in control.” You know, we in America do not 
h here there are surpluses is for men to carry it. A wait to attack our leaders until they have defeats. We 
hir lie will carry about 130 pounds of rice twenty- start sniping at them if their victories are not right on 
ve rty miles a day: but he has to eat, and by the time schedule—our schedule. . 
T SOR g where he is taking the rice, he has eaten it all up And when there is political deterioration, and opposition 
ned nd no way to get back. It is not as simple as some of | grows and there are “subversive” attacks on those in power, 
Mr he bac\-seat drivers in America imagine. then, of course, there follows governmental deterioration. 
M pplied the Japanese with Dodges, Fords, Chevro When a nation’s unity begins to break down, those re- 
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sponsible for order always reach out and restrict freedoms. 
They increase censorship, they tighten up on the radio, 
tighten up on the newspapers, they hand out propaganda 
instead of information; they have agents to keep watch over 
any suspected malcontents. 

The established democracies all restrict their people’s 
freedoms in war, even in victory; but Chiang Kai-shek is 
supposed to extend freedoms in his country even in the 
midst of defeat. It is an absurd counsel of perfection. 

Then there is deterioration of morale, one more of the 
diseases of defeat. You can hold on indefinitely as long as 
you have hope, or can see a turn in the road ahead; but if 
you begin to lose faith in the ultimate objectives of some 
of your allies, then something goes out of you. That is 
what is happening in C hina’s heart and therefore to her 
morale. They have tried to do their part loyally ac 
cording to the strategy which we _ rmined. They did not 
wholly like ‘that strategy because it put them last, though 
they had been fighting tyranny first but they accepted it 
without complaining. 

Defeats from one’s enemy are bad enough; verbal attacks 
and pressures from one’s allies are even worse. They are 
the straw which has threatened to break the back of China’s 
resistance. 

The situation is nearing the crisis. The Japanese made 
they did not knock China out or 
win the Chinese over to their side 


one incredible mistake 
by treating them: de- 
before they attacked us at Pearl Harbor. Now it is 
a race between Japan's desperate attempt to repair that 
blunder, knock the Chinese out and get land lines of com- 
munication established to take the place of the sea lines 
that are being destroyed by our air and sea power before we 
can get onto the continent with large beachheads where 
we can unload men and supplies in shiploads. 


cently, 


What We Can Do 


Four or five 
them. First, we 
have got to cut out this irresponsible, unbalanced criticism 
of the Chinese for things that do not exist or are not their 
fault or would be present in any country after comparable 
disasters. We have got to stop trying to force the Chinese 
to do what we think is best. 


What can we do to help win the race? 


things. | have time only to enumerate 


They are an eminently rea 
sonable 5 but they cannot be browbeaten or coerced. 

Second, we have got to make constructive the criticisms 
that are tified, of things that are bad, 


bad indeed. 


sometimes very 


Third, we have got to get more material assistance, more 
supplies to China, quickly. 
It was impossible for China to hold out seven years, but 
she has. 


| know it seems impossible. 


It was rye for the British to hold out in 
the summer and fall of 1940, but they did. 
sib le for the Russians to hold a and Moscow 
and Stalingrad, but they did. Ty we have got to perform 
a Bariees em, too. We have got to get across to the Continent 

Asia quickly, and I think we “will. 

Fourth, we have got to get more political assistance to 
the Chinese, more spiritual assistance. They can and will 
fight on valiantly and with increasing effectiveness if we 
will make it clear to them that this is a war for their free 


It was impos 
t Leningrad 
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dom, too. That will save a good many An 
and billions of dollars. 

Fifth, we here at home have got to get 
standing of the real nature and significance 
in Asia. 


under them, ‘ 
try eventually. 


The Japanese weed to say to henaill 
W e will probably have a wai 
It will be a hard war, b 
stronger and richer and he ive greater reso. 
power and industry than we have. Nevert] 
nese will win—because we have spirit. O] 
win the first time; but, if we do not win th 
will win the second time. And if we do not 
then we will win the next time. Som 
“Or,” as one said to me on« 
Which is just as good, of cou 


time, 
nese will win.” 
you will lose.” 
point of view. 
Now, are not going to 
but I venture the prediction that not one-ha! 
cent of the Ja ipanese in or out of the army ar 
convincéd—and with some good reasons—that 
to lose, that we do not have what it takes to « 
They are prepared to lose 8,000,000 men and 
an eyelash. Are we? 

. You and I have got to decide it, and v 
it, ond we will decide it rightly only if in ou 
fully understand what is enclved. 

There inevitably will be's a strong urg 
temptation to let down and not carry through ¢ 
liberation of China. Well, have we not freed the P| 
pines and discharged our obligations there, clipped Japa 
wings so she cannot attack us again in the Aleutiar 


they know the y 





ON | 






c ade d 














aps 
Hawaii? Surely we have no obligations to the Chir a | 
justify our sacrificing more American lives and pil Chr 
additional debt. Why, the Chinese cannot gover Philip 
selves anyway. Look at them quarreling among th n ertair 


} 


Why not be sensible and get out of this mess and g tome 


boys home < and te nd to our own busine >SS and get very! 


normal living? ould 

That will be the way the temptation will present The 
If we yield to it, then God help our children’s childreriralia 
because next time the Chinese will not be on our siddifhe Ja 


If we fail this time, we will have two-thirds of th 
people in the world who are colored against th« 
We can win all the battles, but 
because they can outwork and ur 


poOme 
Al 
ustr 
o the 






who are wh ee. 
lose that war 





white man, they will outsuffer him, they will out Lissit 
and they will outbreed him. etun 
This is the issue that we have got to underst werl 


children would be free and at peace. The decis 
being hammered out in Asia these critical days i is 1 
for four years, but one for forty years or even fou 
Are the Chinese, 
rably the strongest of the colored peoples, to stay 


years. the most numerous an 
of the detmpcracies, or are they to be driven in des; 
other side? The answer to that is still in our « 

We must understand what we are up against, grt 
teeth and stay at it until we get, not just defeat 
but a victory which really frees China and assut 
of ultimate freedom as its peoples work and sti rg Bd 
grow to full nationhood and independence. 
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By Major Ben J. Grant 


Phil 
[= 


On CHRISTMAS DAY, 1941, THE LAST AAF MEN WEARILY 
eaded for Bataan, leaving Clark Field to the victorious 
ap It was as well that nearly everybody had lost track 
f the calendar. The day was bitter enough without calling 
Christmas. There would be no reinforcements for the 
Philippine air arm. The situation at Hawaii made that 
stain. The Japs had damaged the airplanes and _air- 
lromes at Hawaii as thoroughly as those in the Philippines. 
verybody knew that the best the remnants of the AAF 
ould do in the Philippines was to delay the Japanese. 

[he B-17s that survived the Jap attacks escaped to Aus 

ralia. A handful of P-40s operated from Bataan against 
sid@i@he Japs until, one by one, all these planes were destroyed. 
of tliSome AAF men fought alongside the Infantry on Bataan. 
A few lucky ones were flown out by U. S. bombers to 

ustralia from the Philippines. These ‘bombers came back 

t thio the Philippines on combination bombing and evacuation 

missions, and when they took off from Mindanao for the 
eturn trip to Australia, their sides fairly bulged with the 
verload of bedraggled officers and men. 

We lost 350 airplanes in the first day of war. Before 
he Japs struck, we had about three thousand airplanes, 
.157 of which were suitable for combat service. Of these, 
Y13 were outside the United States—526 at Hawaiian and 
hilippine bases and 387 at bases in Alaska, Puerto Rico, 











Panama, Trinidad, Newfoundland, Iceland, Greenland, 
he Virgin Islands, British Guiana and the Windward 
rit Oulmfilsland 

pa [his was the combat status of our air force as the United 


tates went to war in the Far East and in Europe. It was 

desperate plight but we were building planes at a 
espectable rate—and we knew that, given time and a break, 
ve could stem the tide that then was running against us. 
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Che growth of the U. S. air power since Pearl Harbor has 
been one of the great miracles of this war. In an in 
credibly short time the USAAF became, by all odds, the 
world’s largest air force. From three thousand airplanes on 
the first day of war, the AAF has grown to a strength of 
75,000 airplanes. Its military personnel has increased from 
350,000 to more than 2,300,000. Its civilian personnel 
totals 422,000. The striking power of the AAF is now de 
ployed in sixteen separate air forces spread around the 
globe. A system of commands is charged with building, 
maintaining, and servicing the AAF. 

As an impressive demonstration of the combat power 
development of the AAF, it took us 535 days to fly our first 
100,000 sorties, 946 days to fly our first million, but only 

254 days to fly our second million. 

The air war in Europe is over, but in one sense the air 
war in the Pacific is just beginning. Although we have 
achieved a measure of air supremacy in the mg East, the 
Jap has not yet seen an all-out display of U. S. air might. 
We are getting ready to deploy the whole past strength 
of the AAF in the Far East, to join our ground forces, our 
amphibious forces, our Navy, and our allies in smashing 
what remains of the Japanese Empire. 

Although we have, all things considered, made satisfac 
tory progress in the Pacific, the top priority business of the 
AAF and other U. S. Army units until now has been the 
war in Europe. An examination of how U. S. air strength 
heretofore has been divided between the two theaters will 
reveal something of how the AAF war strength in the 
Pacific can now be stepped up 

In the first forty months of war, the AAF flew three 
sorties against the Germans for every one against the Japs 
For every ton of bombs we dropped on Jap targets, we 
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dropped five tons on German targets. We expended twice 
as much ammunition and consumed three times as much 
gasoline in operations against the Germans as we did against 
the Japs. 

For each time we crossed the Jap lines we crossed the 
German lines four times. We deployed twice aS many 
Germans as against the Japs and half 
We have suffered four times as many 
casualties and lost three times as many aircraft in Europe 
as we did in the Pacific. We destroyed nearly three Ger- 
man planes for each Jap plane destroyed. 


aircraft against the ¢ 
again as many men. 


Japs’ Turn Coming 


The Japs have never experienced a 3,000-plane attack on 
their homeland. They have never seen U. S. heavy bomb- 
ers stretched across a hundred miles of sky in battle forma- 
tion. They have not yet seen a thousand fighters escorting 
a bomber formation. They have never seen the equivalent 
of a whole division of Allied fighting men assault a single 
objective from the air. They have never felt the weight of 
6,600 U. S. sorties against their territory in a single day or 
35,000 in one week—but they will! 

[he Germans have experienced these things. They 
have seen German factories and airfields and trains and 
doc ks and troops and cities de stroyed by Allied air power. 
Chey paid the full penalty of surrendering the air to an 
enemy. They know what the AAF meant when it pledged 

“the progressive destruction and dislocation of the enemy's 
military, industrial and economic systems to a point where 
his capacity for armed resistance is fatally weakened.” 

De ‘spite the higher priority of the European war, Allied 
forces in the Far East—air, ground and naval—already have 
brought the war close to the Japs’ homeland. Now we are 
ready to gang up for the kill. 


Redeployment takes time. We shall not be ready to 





throw everything we have at the Jap imme 
be weeks before our augmented strength ir Far 
becomes apparent in terms of greatly in 
formations and bomb tonnages. No doubt it 
after VE day before Japan feels the full et 
redeployment of air power. 

The Jap air force is not completely defeat 
capable of putting up a fight. Men wh 
Okinawa or on vessels of the fleet, as well as n 
crew, will testify to that. The Jap air potential | 
reduced, but one should not Suppose that they i 
doned their air effort. The JAF is still to be watched 
pilots are more than courageous. They are fanatical 
JAF is improving the fire power, the armor and 








































ance of its aircraft. It is building engines that cd 
horsepower at take-off. There are several Jap { 
able of speeds above 400 miles per hour. Th 
developed a pretty good leakproof tank. 

Up to the time of our fire bomb attacks on ¢! 
tion centers, the Japs had increased their output 
considerably. About two-thirds of their aircraft lu 
is thought to come from two plants, one of which, the Mis 
subishi Rokuki at Nagoya, is larger than Willow Rup 
Although this concentration increases the vulnerabil 
the industry, it makes for efficiency of operation 
of production. 

Japan now must make a choice: If it is not to 
and watch its aircraft industry destroyed, plants must € 
be dispersed 
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or put underground. The government 
recently given great publicity to underground aircraft 
cilities. 
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‘ars ago, as the world’s air forces went, 
Japan had a good one. By the same standards, the JAF 
would be good today. But the standards have me inged 

After the beating we took on the { 






first day O 





Nichols Field, Philippine Islands, battered by Jap bombs. 
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Pacific areas was reduced almost to zero. 
he other hand, had an air force of well over 

airplanes. For the Jap purposes of the 
Month ont were good airplanes—fast, maneuverable, 





TU Ca, id of swift attack they thought would finish 
oft : the Pacific. 
tis sa But : t fighting back in the months that followed, 
ght q  netin inst terrific odds. Before long the Jap began 
2 BE eli: t he had a defensive job to do as well as an 
aS bee civ He was not prepared for it. His airplanes 
© aban ce be marily for attack—not for defense. 
ed. Ik 
ry Th, Turning Point at Coral Sea 
er The lan of swift conquest worked well until May 
P 2,000Mo 4s? an amphibious Jap force, supported by aircraft 
“TS Cap rong naval units was turned back in the Battle of the 
Ds | _ c 
Th wing month, in the Battle of Midway, the Jap 

Produc .rned that their naval forces could not operate success- 
7 Cratlly within range of our land-based aircraft. It cost him 
— bany ships and 275 airplanes to learn that lesson. This 
us Mitiiattle became hs turning point in the Pacific struggle. The 
V AUN ys now e forced to do something they never intended 
lity off ai time out. That gave us a much needed breath 
1 Speeds spell 

. We were able ultimately to replace our harassing, hit 
1nd OWA d-run ers with a systematic, well planned war of at 


, the kind of war we have fought ever since. 
as Th transition to offensive operations back in the early 
att @B@avs was tough. It required tedious planning and hard 
tk. We suffered many a disappointment. It required 
ld, decisive action, a good example of which was the 
Battle of the Bismarck Sea (March 1943), in which Gen- 
Kenney'’s Fifth Air Force smashed a large convoy 
eaded toward New Guinea. 


oombs. The road back. A B-25 rakes Jap shipping at Rabaul. 
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This operation removed any 


doubt about the effectiveness of our land-based aircraft 
operating against a large naval force. 

In the language of Gls, the conquest of the Pacific has 
been “just one damned island after another.” As we pro 
gressed we formed a kind of pattern for our operations. In 
brief, it consisted of preliminary bombardment of an island 
by air and naval power; then a landing by ground 
amphibious forces with aircraft operating in direct coopera 
tion; next, the establishment of new bases in the captured 
area from which to attack other islands 
is repeated. 


Then the process 


In our Pacific advance, we have found it unnecessary to 
capture all Jap-held islands along the way. Only those 
which would serve us a good purpose have been taken 
[he others have been neutralized by bombing, then by 
passed. Today thousands of enemy troops are isolated in 
the Marshalls, the Marianas, the Carolines, and the Dutch 
East Indies by an aerial bloc kade. 


we bomb the Jap installations on these islands, sometimes 


As often as is necessary, 


using them as targets for training missions. We wat h and 
intercept efforts to reinforce by passe d islands 

Truk and Rabaul a 
mer strongholds of the Jap Air Force. 


re the best examples of isolated for 
Truk has been re 
duced to ineffectiveness, although it continues a desperate 
effort with its little fighter force. Rabaul was bombed 
heavily and often that by February 15, 1944, when Ameri 
can troops landed on the Green Islands, isolating Rabaul, 
there was little left in Simpson Harbor but hulks and 
crippled ships Jap a 
that only forty fighte rs rose to challe nge us that dé ty when 
we attacked Rabaul’s best airfield. 

By the time we invaded the Marianas, we had almost 
written off such Jap bases as Mili, Jaluit, Maloelap, Wotje, 
Rongelap, Aur and Arno in the Marshalls, and Nauru in 
the Gilberts. In the Carolines we have bombed many Jap 


ir strength had been so decimated 


Out of the smoke and ashes of Pearl Harbor rose an 
Air Force which swept the Jap from the Pacific skies. 


A 7th Air Force B-24 roams unchallenged above Iwo Jima. 





a 


bases to the point where they no longer threaten us, places 
like Kusaie, Ponape, Puluwat, Woleai, Yap and Pingelap. 
Nor do we fear the Japs on Wake or Marcus. 

The classic air show of the Pacific war came prior to and 
during the invasion of the Philippines. Air troops, like 
ground troops, had a bitter score to settle there. To soften 
the Philippines for invasion the Fifth and Seventh Air 
Forces pounded enemy installations in the Mindanao area 
for weeks before the landing was made at Leyte on October 
20. Seven days after U. S. troops went ashore, P-38s started 
landing on Tacloban airstrip, which aviation engineers 
had put into shape. Some Navy planes in trouble landed 
there even earlier. 

Soon our air forces were ready to prepare the way for 
additional Philippine landings. It was the same formula 
again: bomb the enemy installations, make a landing, get 
landing fields ready, move up again. 

In this case the preliminary air activity was so effective 
that when the Luzon landing was made in January, only a 
few Jap planes appeared. They strafed the beach in- 
effectively, and one of them was shot down. The Jap Air 
Force had reached one of its lowest points. General Kenney 
asserted in a Washington press conference during a visit in 
March 1945 that the Far East Air Forces and the Navy had 
destroyed ten thousand Jap airplanes during the preceding 
half-year. He estimated that three thousand had been de- 
stroyed in the central plains of Luzon alone. During our 
movement toward Manila, the troops used to say that even 
the birds wore AAF insignia. 

One hears less about our operations against the Japs 
elsewhere—in China, in Burma, in the Aleutians—but in 
their way the AAF forces in these areas have contributed as 
much to the eventual victory as those in the south and 
southwest Pacific and the Central Pacific. 


AAF in CBI 


One of the most courageous and astonishing efforts of 
the air war has been that of the U. S. Fourteenth Air Force 
operating in China under Major General Claire L. Chen- 
nault. In carrying out its mission to provide tactical co- 
operation with Chinese forces and at the same time to 
reduce Jap air, ground and sea power on the mainland of 
Asia, the Fourteenth has faced heavy odds. The Japs op; 
posing U. S. forces have operated from bases easy to sup- 

ly and reinforce. Our air units, on the other hand, have 
Pa to depend largely on supplies flown across the Hump 
to China. General Chennault’s forces have had to contend 
with shortages of nearly every kind. 

But for all its difficulties and setbacks, the Fourteenth 
has established a remarkable record. As one small part of 
that record, the 1944 claims of the Air Force against Japa- 
nese shipping were 640,900 tons sunk, 237,050 tons prob- 
ably soak and 396,950 tons damaged. 

On the Burma front, all AAF and RAF operational activi- 
ties are combined under the Eastern Air Command which 
is organized into four operational forces—a strategic air 
force, a tactical air force, a troop carrier command, and a 
photographic reconnaissance force. In Burma, to a greater 
degree perhaps than in any other theater, air power has 
been the deciding factor in every campaign, almost in 


every battle. 
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This was because of geographical and c! 
ties which made ground fighting difficult 
ground transportation sometimes impossib|: 
has air supremacy paid greater dividends +! Bu 
It has enabled us to keep our air transport t é 
ally free of Jap fighter interference. It has 
use of Allied transport planes for supply and ; 
of ground units on Burma fronts when trar 
other means was difficult or impossible. We have \, 
able to cripple Jap operations by bombing r: rail on 
river communications, ports, and other vital j)stallation 

In the Aleutians the Eleventh Air Forc« Jo 
down Jap air strength which they could ill afford to ke yt the 
in the North Pacific Area. This has been a mplish hopte 


AU) 














n the | 


, , Bibi » in 
by raids carried out against the Kuriles despite Arg ”~ ch 
weather conditions. The Eleventh Air Force bases 4}, wie 
form an important part of our continental defense systen 


he be 


Strategic Bombing Begins holoc 


The primary job of our Pacific air forces has been to 9 


Kau 


control of the air, to maintain a blockade on Jap shipping 
to destroy Jap military installations and supply facilities 


title 





you ! 


and to codperate directly with the ground forces. But be 
ginning rather modestly last year—and stepping up the 


ea, in 


find 


effort as we went along—we entered a new phase of oymptions 
air plan—a program of strategic bombardment mission? YO 
against the Jap homeland, using the new long-range B29" ™ 
Superfortress. by kn 


















These operations are under the Twentieth Air Force t ther 
With headquarters in Washington, the Twentieth has twof™’ ali 
separate bomber commands: The China-based XX, and 
Marianas-based XXI. 

The statistics on the size and capabilities of the Super. 
fortress are well known. It is sufficient here to let the results 
testify to what the B-29 raids mean to the Japanese nation 

Early missions were in the nature of combat tests. Like 
all new and radically different plane types, the B-29 hadjgmmme 
“bugs.” In the States and in the theater, flyers, enginees ii eelin; 
and ground crews eliminated those bugs. Today a greatly ,imey ¢ 
improved B-29 is operating against Japan. will 

In the first three months of B-29 operations, missions" Y 
were about ten days apart with approximately fifty airplanes phtin 
per mission. By the end of May 1945 we were averaging 
a mission every four days with from three hundred to five 
hundred planes per mission. The number is stil] growing 
and will continue to grow. 

Since March 1945 incendiary attacks have laid waste 
great areas of Tokyo, Nagoya, Kobe and Osaka. In the 
four cities, the destruction covered an estimated total of 
82 square miles. It was perhaps the greatest destruction 
ever wrought by aerial attack during so short a period 

On April 6, for the first time, B-29s were escorted all the 
way to Tokyo by fighters. They were Seventh Air Fore 
P-51s based on Iwo Jima. That was bad news to the JAF 
because it was prophetic. When American airfields are in 
full operation on Okinawa, the distance from our fighter i 
bases to the Japanese homeland will be reduced to 350 mile . f 

It is clear now what General Arnold meant when he | 
declared: “What we have done to Germany is what we at yo 
going to have to do—and what we are going to do—to Japan 
The pay-off must be the same.” 
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a the book Survival, published by The Infan- 

ry Journal, Miss Van de Water, a member 
i the staff of Science Service, contributed a 
hapter on the adjustment of the mind to the 
train and rigors of being lost. A portion of 
his chapter appears here. It is based on the 
ecords of many actual experiences and on 








‘ytemfihe best practical advice the science of psy- 
hology can now offer. 

tO gain 

upping 

cilitiee YOU ARE STRANDED, ALONE OR WITH SOME OTHERS, ON 

But hegpea, in the desert, or jungle, or cold north country, you 

up thd fnd that you have to overcome not only the ‘tough 


of omffiitions around you—but also some inward dangers 
7 in your own mind. 

u may not be able to avoid these dangers entirely 
by knowing about them beforehand. But if you know 
t them beforehand, that knowledge will keep you from 
ng alarmed at the experience if you do have to meet it. 
ese are the main things you have to guard against: 
veling lonely. 

Supermeeling completely lost. 

resulsfqmeeling helpless. 

cling completely bored. 

. Likevorry about your situation, especially if you have a lot 
29 hadigmmme to worry, as in a lifeboat. 

ginceseeeeling that you are forgotten. 

oreatlyyqmody changes such as hunger and thirst, which cut down 
~ BB will power and which may trick your eyes and ears. 
pur weapons against these forces are: activity, ingenuity, 
phting spirit, humor, and sometimes faith. 
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Fight Being Lost 


ost people feel very upset in their minds when they 
t know where they are or what day it is. You would 
wastefie2>ly not think about this until it in to you. You 
In thet tealize how strong this feeling can be because it very 


tal of = happens in regular life that you get lost or lose track 


. Mme. 
nuction ; aa 
ad ut “where am I>” is one of the first things a person who 


al] the meee? Unconscious usually wants to know when he comes 
Force MEesPecially if he’s in a strange place. And you have a 
° JAF REY feeling when you find out it is Thursday after think- 
are in MEG day it was Wednesday or Friday. 

Fichter mo’ ate very likely to feel much more anxious about 
miles (ae things if you really don’t know where you are and 
en heft ond out for sure—or if you lose track of the days. 
you have a watch in good running condition when you 
yourself stranded, take the best care of it. Protect it 
ully from water and sand. Be sure to wind it regularly. 


UST, 1945 


we are 


Japan 
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By Marjorie Van de Water 





Keep a record of the passing days and weeks, even if 
you have to do it by scratching lines on a small, pocket 
size stick—or by putting one small pebble or hard berry in 

a special pocket every day. 

You may not realize the importance of this at first. But 
later, if you're a long time in getting to help, it will make you 
feel better than perhaps you think it will to be able to say 
whether it is Sunday or Thursday, and how many days 
you have been on your own. 

f you have no watch, there are other ways of telling time 
within an hour or so. In the day there is the sun; at night, 
the moon and stars. You don’t have to be an astronomer in 
order to use the stars to tell you time and direction. If you 
are able to recognize only the Big Dipper Cor other star 
groups), you will notice that it circles around the North 
Star with the same precision as the hands of a clock. You 
will soon learn where it is at different times of the night 
so that if you have been sleeping you can tell about how 
long it is since you were awake. 

If you are south of the Equator, you can also look at the 
stars in the southern part of the sky and pick some pattern 
of stars that you will be able to recognize night after night. 
You will soon become familiar with the pathway of these 
stars westward through the sky, and they, too, will tell you 
both time and direction. 

Be sure, also, to use some method of keeping track of 
your travels each day—how far you go and in what general 
direction. Make as careful a record as you can. It will give 
you a surprising amount of satisfaction ‘after a while to have 
this record, even if it is a rough one. 

These two records, your records of time and of direction 
distance help you avoid the feeling of being completely 


lost. ; 
Fight Fear 


You may not be very scared at first. But sooner or later, 
especially if you are alone, you will feel almost as scared as 
a small boy lost in the woods on a dark night. No man has 
ever been lost from his outfit in dangerous terrain, or on 
the unfriendly ocean, without feeling afraid inside. 

It is not like the sharp kind of fear that you get just be- 
fore going into battle, when your mouth is dry and your 
fingers tremble and you are so nervous you can't sit or stand 
still. But the duller prolonged fear that comes from being 
lost may be even harder to stand up under. 

This is because you can’t fight back at anything with your 
weapons—your rifle, tommy gun, or knife—in the ways you 
have learned to fight the enemy. What you need to remem 
ber when you are lost or stranded is that you can always 
fight with your brain. Against your enemies you fight with 
your weapons and your brain. To overcome distance, ex 
posure, feeling bored, you will need the power of your 


mind even more than that of your muscles. 
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You can figure and scheme and plan and hght your way 
to safety with your wits and good sense. 

This kind of fighting is action, too. And action is the most 
effective weapor: against fear and worry. 

The man who feels badly frightened during the tough 
minutes before an attack begins to lose his fear—or for 
gets it—as soon as real action starts for him. But you prob 
ably won't be able to kill all your shaky feeling about wind 
or sun or starvation or thirst right away as soon as you be- 
gin to do something about the situation. But while you 
are busy with your mind, or your muscles, or both, you 
get less worried. And each success in overcoming the things 
that worry you raises your morale—helps you feel you are 
going to make the grade. 

Success in fixing up a shelter against the sun, or work- 
ing out a way to catch the rain to drink, or in finding or 
catching something to eat—these give protection to your 
mind as well as to your body. 

It is by inventing a great many small tasks for their hands 
and minds that other men have managed to endure long 
weeks and even months of horror and hardship. They kept 


busy. Fight Time 


For the man who has to be alone for many days or weeks, 
it is of the utmost importance to kill time. Dragging time 
is a powerful enemy to the mind of any man cut off from 
other men. 

The best possible time-killer is work that helps you to 
have better shelter, to get food, to make yourself a little 
more comfortable. 

Next in importance is learning new things that make 
you better able to get along in the situation you are in. 
For example, men at sea on a life raft should welcome the 
chance to learn something about navigation, if any man 
in the group has this knowledge—or if the lifeboat or raft 
is equipped with a manual on navigation. The man best 
able to do it should give regular lessons every morning. 
The lessons in navigation will then be not only an inter- 
esting, useful way to pass the time, but will also provide 
one regular event to mark the days, and give all men some- 
thing to think ahead to every day. 

Everything else that can be thought out as a practical 
help to your rescue is a profitable way to use up time. Work 
out in detail what you should do if a rescue plane comes 
near. Also, just what you would do if the enemy appears. 
Games, especially those that take skill: puzzles, riddles and 
parlor magic tricks—are also good for killing time. And so 
are big stories, true stories, and old songs and poems. When 
there are several men, they can put together half-forgotten 
verses to old tunes, and invent new verses for old and new 
songs such as Mademoiselle from Armentiéres and Pistol- 
Packin’ Mama. 


Fight for a Sense of Proportion 


When you are facing uncertainties that contain at least 
a threat of death, there is some danger of beginning to think 
about everything in an unreal way. Things that once 
seemed very important lose all their importance. You may 
begin to lose interest in everything. Things may begin to 
seem far away, unreal, hardly worth fighting for. 


If you begin to feel like this, you should fight the feel- 
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ing. It won't get serious if you notice it ¢ 
right away to find a better way to look 


} 
* s wi 
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When you come through the experience the; IP - 
are in alive the whole thing will be onl; mall ot 
tough part of your whole life. ~ o_o Se 
You may get to thinking that you have |). +p in thi ) am 
ticular green or brown or white-ice hell for a ‘\undred He. . 
That is one of the tricks which being sepa: ‘ed ‘ag : 
and exposed to dangers can play on your mind I +m 
happens, keep on making a strong conscious {ivht to m_.. o 
ber the difference between yesterday, today, and tom 8 be 
You must try to live in today. The snake you o|most om ra 
on yesterday can’t possibly bite you today. The guy] ib 
may be frying hot again tomorrow can’t po ly make i - 
uncomfortable tonight. ' i, R 
It is also a help if you can manage to look at you 
if you were somebody else—like a man from Mar. 
isn’t easy to do. It’s hard but it’s a big help, and work, mat 
ing. If you can think long and hard until you are aio. n 
see yourself and the others almost as God might se tefe 
it will help greatly to keep your thinking cleat aa 
You finally figure that you're not the only guy catd ? ne 
hell in this war. ape 
Tricks Your Senses Play on You as h 
Extreme hunger, thirst, isolation, fatigue, and exp = 
to heat or cold can cause your senses to play tricks on all 
You may see things that aren’t there. You may hear inl, 4 ¢ 
nary noises in the empty stillness around you. If this} ial 
pens to a man who doesn’t know about it beforehand 4 sm: 
can be badly scared. But it isn’t serious. It’s much like fsher | 
kind of nightmare you might have in a fever. on 














In the jungle, the strange night noises may be espec! 
worrying to you. Your mind doesn’t have to be very tj 
and worn for you to think that the strange calls and y 
of birds or animals are human voices giving you the wd 
and trying to run you nuts. But they are just noises 


gene 
ive hi 
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1 won 
birds and animals make because they feel good or feel afl hor 
themselves. ping | 
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Sometimes, when you see things that aren’t there 
fault is not with your eyes or your brain either, but) 
strange conditions of the atmosphere. In hot, flat pla 
the light rays may be refracted so that you really do see 
sky down in the land like a lake. This is a mirage. 5 
home you have seen the same thing, but on a smaller 
when you have looked down a long level stretch of pa 
road on a hot summer day, and seen the road shine 
water far ahead. 

There are mirages at sea, too. There the reflection 1 
look like a ship or an iceberg, and you see it in the cla 
With nothing at all visible on the whole empty exp 
of water around you, you may suddenly see a ghosts 
sailing along in the air. To make it seem more contus 
the sky ship may be hanging upside down in the clo 

Mirages are just visual illusions, and they have » 
duplicated experimentally. They may be startling, but! 
have practically nothing to do with your state of mind 

Some other things you think you see may actually 
from your own mind. After long periods of waiting 
rescue you may have some trouble in keeping your « 
and daydreams from mixing. This means you will } 
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: are awake. These aren’t anything to 


s Wi ° 
sho ier, except that you may do something 
a rself in such a dream—like trying to walk 
, . nded for many days on a life raft, you are 
- - or later, to think you can step right over 
‘de a k away. If you are alone, you must be on 
= s temporary trick of the mind. If you are 
others, be ready to hold them back if they get such 
— mind them to do the same for you. 
has been reported that men driven by thirst to drink 
ster are more likely to have such illusions than those 
sre able to keep from drinking any of it. Don’t drink 


i: water no matter how dry you get. It will only make 
id to your thirst. 


sick and 
Fight for Faith 


» matter what hardships a+fighting man must go 
wh, no matter how hard he must fight, no man is ever 
“defeated until he has lost heart. And men have 
many men—without losing heart. 
is never “easy” for any man to keep up good spirits 
ng a battle. But when the going gets downright tough, 
you have to battle the weather, insects, hunger, thirst 
sickness, and maybe the enemy too, and keep up the 
single-handed or with little help— —then your morale 
Leak unless you have some strong belief ‘within you. 
ra great many men this is a belief in the goodness 
wisdom of God—a belief that individual suffering is 
a small part of some big plan. 
ther men do not have a firm religious belief. Such a 
may try to get hold of religious faith in time of great 
gency, but it must be a close part of a man’s nature 
ive him real help at such a time. But men who are not 
> believers in God often do hold another belief that 
s to give tremendous comfort—a belief in fate. “The 
| won't get you unless it has your number on it.” “Your 
ber won’t come up unless it’s your turn.” “Whatever 
ing to happen, will happen, and what isn’t will never 


ae like these have strengthened the guts and 
ds of many men in tight places and helped them put 
b stronger fight to get safely through. 


[here are many true stories in this war of men who have 
come through OK after weeks of hardship. But the story 
of a Chinese seaman, who wasn’t in any armed service at 
all, shows best how a man can make the grade. He was 
alone on a raft for 143 days—four and a half months—with 
hardly any equipment. He was OK mentally and not in 
bad shape physically when he was rescued. When he ran 
out of water, rain came, and he figured out a way to catch 
it to drink. When he ran out of food, he was able to catch 
some fish. After a while, he decided that the devil didn’t 
want him—that he was not going to die at sea. His faith 
in this had to be strong to last through such a long ex 
perience. 

It is also a help to know how hard it is to starve to death 
With water to drink, you can stay alive for a number of 
weeks on the food stored in your own body. One man on a 
hunger strike went without food for seventy-three days 
and then didn’t die of starvation but of something else 


To Help You Hold On 


some of them old ones—that may 
help to strengthen your own faith as you are trying to come 
through a jam: 

While there is life there is hope. 


Here are some sayings 


You never have to endure a whole week of suffering at 
one time, or even a whole day. This moment right now is 
all you have to face at one time. By the time another comes, 
this one will be gone. 

Nothing continues forever. This, too, will pass. 

The darkest hour of the night is just before the dawn 

You will never have to endure what is beyond your en 
durance. When pain becomes unbearable, unconsciousness 
comes. 

There is also some comfort in figures. There are millions 
of men in the Armed Forces. 
from exposure, as a result of 
fraction of one per cent. 


The number who have died 
being lost, is a very small 
Your chances for rescue or reaching help ar 
No matter how long you have been lost 
long you have been wz aiting for rescue—your chances for 
today are just as good as the 2y were on the first day. If you 
rolled a three in a crap game yesterday, it has absolutely no 
effect on your chances for rolling a seven today 


re very big 
no matter how 


Strange Divinity 


he divine raission of Japan puts her above treaty 
breaking because what would be wrong in the rest of 


the world is right in Japan. 


For Japan, any means 


justifies the end.—Mayor Genera Tapa, JAPANESE 


Army. 
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General Stilwell 

After coming back from China, General Joseph W. Stil- 
well became the Commanding General, Army Ground 
Forces, under which the military staff of The Inrantry 
Journat serves. As always, from the earliest days of his 
career, he expressed a deep interest in the work of the 
magazine and the Infantry Association, and said very force- 
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fully how much that work is needed and h 
be to forces in the field. 

General Stilwell had promised to prepar: 
on the Pacific War for this special issue. | ri 
his new assignment as Commanding General l Pa 
Army, has made it impossible for him to compl. MR... 
article at present. 7 

ee eae 
New Commanding General _ howe 

The new Commanding General, Army Ground Fe 
is General Jacob L. Devers. General Devers 
from the Field Artillery and on the appr 
War II was assigned to the development and trainin 


reas U 
maneu' 
streng! 


armored forces. He became commander of the Ary, 
Forces until he received an overseas assignment | 
There General Devers served in the North African dae 
Mediterranean Theaters and became Comm inding 
eral, 6th Army Group, which included the Seventh 4, 
and the French First Army. This was the force that atta” 
north from the Mediterranean on D-day, and which se 1 thos 
ily joined with the Normandy forces and helped car ry } Dey 
fighting through to victory against Germany llegat 
General Devers has long believed in the importan 
modern means of warfare, and in the necessity for the 
most codperation between all elements of the fight 
forces. He is also convinced of the vital importance of 
Infantryman. 
statement in the June JouRNAL: 


oy have onmee that the migreter Wwe: nth 





The following is from his Infantry | 


ut to 


man eer poate his share in the battle. But as ar 
the contrary. Modern warfare has proved aia d 
tion that the Infantryman has no substitute. Indeed, 
grim responsibility science has greatly increased. Today! 
foot soldier must be master of many weapons; he must h 
more combat knowledge and more initiative than ever 
the past. Science also enables him to move far faster 
land, sea and air against beaches held by the enemy and 
his place at the very forefront of the battle. And these nf 
means and measures of war which the Infantryman u 
or which are used to support him, are also employed 
his enemies against him. 

“The fighting spirit of our Infantry has been a ch 


factor in insuring final victory for the Allied forces.” 
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Okinawa 

Tough as the campaign of Okinawa was, its accompli 
ment gave more than one favorable indication. The 2 
of our losses to those of the Japanese was better than 
Saipan, Guam, or Iwo Jima. The Jap dead numbered w 
over 110,000. Our killed, wounded, and other casual! 
—Army, Navy and Marine—totalled some 46,000. In! 
hardest-fought of the earlier battles the Jap dead and tly 
own total losses were roughly equal; whereas on Okino +! 
our losses were a little over 40 per cent of the Jap losses iiBcus: 
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neral Buckner’s forces took over 9,000 
f them toward the end of the campaign. 
eral a I res tell only a part of the story of any 


E coglllliaion ttle. But if you read the articles in this 


il, Tema] P ssue of The Journat which deal with 

Mplet - cularly “Hacksaw Ridge” on page 11) it 

_ that there was little difference between the 

se of the Jap resistance on Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 

“however, is a tiny spot only eight and a half square 

| .< in area and had defenses in almost every square yard, 

nd Fy eas Okinawa is many times as large with some space 

“ig aneuver, though its garrison was three to four times 

i, ¢rength of that on Iwo. From both battles our forces 

IN ot ed much about present Jap fighting methods and the 
Am ways to overcome them. 

Fries lose study of the plans for the Pacific battles and the 


1. immess with which they have been carried out has steadily 


we vn us more efficient methods of fighting the Jap. Such 

tatealmmies are 0 jturally continuous in every headquarters 

ich ene those of the combat units themselves to the War and 
_'' By Departments. 

carry llegations have been widely made in the press that there 

rrtancelmee SetIOUS mistakes in the conduct of the Okinawa cam- 

= the on. Mistakes made in this or any other campaign 


- fohmuld be open to full discussion as soon as the facts can 
made known without the slightest risk of aid or com- 


e of 

wth Me to the enemy. Only through such discussion can the 
‘BBtion and the Services themselves learn the full lessons 

ns | var. 

Infanqgput to state openly in the midst of a progressing campaign 

“ts areqmt grave errors have been made in it can only help the 

ut cumemy by affecting the morale of our own forces. To 

Jeed Wee wf statements openly without a full knowledge of 

‘oday ag ne secret details known to the military and naval au- 

Lust harities is, moreover, equivalent to a willingness to risk 


| ever ering the war effort by publishing what may be com- 
faster ately untrue or but partly true. It is not to be believed 
v andl 2 moment that the detailed official knowledge of cur- 
ese nae campaigns is available, or could possibly be made 
an u@pilable, for public discussion so early. Nor is it reason- 
loved qe to think that a correct military ev aluation can be made 

a battle or a campaign on the basis of any partial knowl- 
2 chee: especially by writers whose knowledge of warfare is 
” ther accurate nor full. 

Freedom of the press in time of war is not easy to assess. 
normal times, a true freedom of the press includes the 
ht to print incomplete or even false statements—but only 
he full consequences of such statements are faced. And 
dom of press is never a full freedom unless there is 
al opportunity for the correction of such statements, 
ough this is an ideal often unattainable. 
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SUI time of war, the main criterion for every writer, every 
Int blishing medium, must be “Will it help the enemy di- 
ind “Mtly or indirectly?” Apparently, however, there are those 


kino think the basis for judgment should be “Will open 


08865. cussion on this point now help the general conduct of 
URNEEIGUST. 1945 


the war in the long run more than it will help the enemy 
now?” But it is asking too much of a vigorous American 
press not to rationalize this basis for judgment into an 
other question: “Will open discussion on this point at this 
time help maintain freedom of the press (actually, the vital 
long-run national ideal as interpreted by the press) more 
than it will help the enemy?” And this, in time of war, is 
not the right question to ask. 

The InFantry Journat sees the open blaming of high 
commanders in the midst of campaign, on the basis of what 
must at best be slender and partial evidence (perhaps “par 
tial” in both senses) as a dangerous practice risking Ameri- 
can lives in future battles. It is not to be expected that all 
commanders will plan and carry out perfect campaigns, 
nor that our best commanders will conduct flawless opera 
tions. And once a commander's plan has been approved 
by higher authority, and he and his troops drive vigorously 
into the hard, bloody task of seeking victory, he should not 
be harassed by w idespread amateur criticism and its prob- 
able effect upon his troops. 

No one is in a position to judge a commander's accom 
plishments accurately but the high authorities who know 
the full details. So far in this vast war, their selection of 
commanding generals and admirals has been so excellent 
and so well proven by the results these commanders have 
obtained that the American people have felt a deep sense 
of appreciation to these men and to those who chose them 
for command. Only when it is possible for detailed histories 
to be written can we have an accurate assessment of their 
great military and naval accomplishments. And even then, 
when mistakes can be freely discussed, it seems most prob- 
able th: it their mist: ikes will not de ‘tract from the fin: il sum 
of victorious achievement. 

Lieutenant General Simon Bolivar Buckner, 
manded the forces on Okinawa until he was killed in action 


who com- 


shortly before the campaign ended, was a soldier of high 
ability and military attainments. As an Infantryman in the 
grades from lieutenant to colonel, and as a general, he was 
a close and thorough student of tactics. He was always most 
deeply interested, as every able Infantry leader is, in how 
the individual soldier can best do his fighting. He was also 
a continuous student of the methods and weapons used by 
Infantry units of every size from the squad up, and of 
operations of the combined land arms as well as the joint 
operations of forces of the air, sea, and ground. 

General Buckner led the Army and Marine units of the 
Tenth Army to a great American victory on Okinawa. He 
was a sincere, thorough and intelligent soldier, and the 
Army will miss his experienced and able judgment during 
the rest of the war. 


Health in the Pacific 

The Pacific Ocean is so many thousands of miles wide 
and long that it is not surprising if the man who has never 
served in any Pacific theater gets a little confused about the 
conditions there. Ever since Guadalcanal most of the fight- 
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ing has been moving generally northward. Yet the descrip- are used when circumstances and ey 


CNncy 
tions of tropical and jungle warfare in the Southwest Pacific Every man going to the Pacific should v how 
areas have stuck in the minds of many as representative of successful work has been done to impro 1¢ livine 
the whole vast Pacific area. fighting conditions there. As always anyy in thee 


On Iwo Jima, for example, one main thing that added to keeping good health also requires the fu 
the discomfort of the troops was the coldness of the every soldier. But the fight against disea 
nights, and the same has been true on Okinawa which is has altogether been very successful. 
still farther north. It seems probable that the greater part 


5 5 7 
of the battles to come will be in regions where keeping 
warm will be as important or more > than keeping or The Honor Roll | 
It is also apparent from articles in this present issue how This month fifteen Honor Roll units pt 
different the Iwo Jima and Okinawa terrain is from the ™€W Stars. At the head of the list, joining th . 
jungles farther south. group, are the 6th Armored Infantry Batt 


; ‘ ‘ . sw —— >, al: , i . ‘ 
It is also a fact that our Medical experts have learned a Infantry Training Battalion; and the 3d Battalion 


great deal about the best ways to live in the Pacific and Infantry. To mark the completion of its third year, 


keep in good health. They have greatly reduced sickness ON hundred per cent subscriber, the 81st Infantry Dj 
rates everywhere, and even in the jungle regions still occu- Claims its third star. Six units join the two-star grow 
pied they have been able to clean up the malaria threat in 98th Infantry Division; the 109th Infantry; 324th Inte 
remarkable degree. In fact, the Medical plan for each new 393d Infantry; Ist Battalion, 423d Infantry ind 5th § 
campaign is considered of highest importance to the success talion, lth Infantry, New Jersey State Guard. | 
of the campaign, and each such plan involves effective bration of their first Honor Roll birthdays the f 


measures for cleaning up with great rapidity the areas Umts move up under their first star: the 30th Infant 
invaded, and of course such preliminary measures as vision; 62d Armored Infantry Battalion; Special Tro 
the spraying of mosquito infested regions from airplanes 103d Division; 143d Infantry; and 148th Infantry 





Training Films on the Pacific 


(Continued from page 22) 


FB 189 (1945) Clothing, Equipment, and Ration Prob- he has learned about malaria; a pathetic symbol 
lems in the Tropics (23 min.)—Experimental field study of _ lessness. 


jungle clothing and equipment. MISC 1057 (1945) Geography of the Japanese Eng 
FB 195 (1945) DDT —Weapon Against Disease (15 min.) (20 min.) 
Development and current use of DDT. MISC 1058 (1945) The Government of Japan (20 m 
FB 201 (1945) River Crossing Operations in the CBI MISC 1059 (1945) The Japanese Army and Nav 
(14 min.) min. 
FB 202 (1945) Traffic Control in the CBI (19 min.) e MISC 1114 (1945) COD Saipan (25 min.)—Wor! 
FB 204 (1945) Beachhead Maintenance for LVT’s (19 Transportation Corps. 
min.) MISC 1115 (1944) The Enemy Japan, Dream of § 
Miscellaneous Films pire (26 min.)—Jap long-range policy and dream of emp 


MISC 157 The Mosquito (The Winged Scourge) (10 
min.)—Walt Disney cartoons make anopheles mosquito 
) om ie > . 1 ‘ + re _ , > u ° 
Public Enemy No. | and seven Dwarfs show how he may service command channels.) 


be fought and destroyed. OF 6 (1944) Battle of China (63 min.)—Slightl 
MISC 926 (1944) The Price of Rendova (11 min.)— dated. 


The whole operation: landing of assault troops, hunt for OF 10 (1945) Know Your Enemy Japan (60 min 
snipers, arduous unloading of supplies, and Jap counter- 


attack. history, traditions, and religious beliefs as used fo 
MISC 1041 (1944) Attack- The Battle for New Britain and military effect. 


(47 min.)—American attacks on Arawe and Cape Gloucester OF 25 (1945) Why We're Here (35 min.)—\Vh\ U 
in December 1943. 


MISC 1044 (1944) Air operations, Lae and Salamaua tary by General Sultan. 
(32 min.)—Close codperation between air and ground forces OF 26 (1944) This is the Philippines (31 min.)—A 
at Lae and Salamaua. of Pocket Guide to the Philippines. 


Orientation Films 


(These films are available to public organizations thi 


nature of the Japanese enemy through examination 


MISC 1035 (1944) Private Snafu—Malaria Control (5 OF 27 (1945) Westward is Bataan (35 min.) —Picto 


min.)—Snafu, comic cartoon character, ignores everything record of the campaign which won control of New Guim 
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troops are in India-Burma and China theaters; comm 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th intantry 

201st Infantry 

34th Infantry 

3d Infantry 
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130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
llth Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
l6lst Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 


+ 2.2.8.8.8.8.8. 1 
33d Infantry 


182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
13lst Infantry 
took 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
129th Infantry 
kkk kkk 
57th Infantry (PS) 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 
General Service School 
Philippine Army 
163d Infantry 
wkkk 
149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 
367th Infantry 
th Infantry 
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*&*&k8 Ist Infantry Division 


*&*2d Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 
*&*94th Infantry Division 
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103d Infantry Division 


*&*k98th Infantry Division 
*5th Infantry Division 
*& 30th Infantry Division 
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36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 


kik 

58th Infantry Training Bn. 

134th Infantry 

{st Missouri Infantry (RMF) 

39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 

366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 

16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Bn. 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 

28th Infantry Training Bn. 

2d Bn., Texas State Guard 

503d Parachute Infantry 

359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 


x* 

903d Air Base Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 


Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

507th Parachute Infantry 

3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq., Texas State Guard 

795th M.P. Battalion 

385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Air Base Security Bn. 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 

397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga 

410th Infantry 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 


15th Signal Training Regt. 


: 


Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry Bn 

2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

3d Bn., 271st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 


SOth MP Battalion 
738th Tank Battalion 
983d Air Base Security Bn 
Headquarters, Roswell In 
ternment Camp 
Sth Infantry 
515th Parachute Infantry 
12th Infantry, NYG 
1880th Engr. Aviation Bn 
3d Bn., 306th Infantry 
2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
51st Armored Infantry Bn 
Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 
Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 
3d Bn., 102d Infantry 
37th Infantry Training Bn 
661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 
54th Armored Infantry Bn 
74th Regiment, NYG 
18th Infantry 
Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd 
92d Infantry Training Bn 
61st Infantry Training Bn 
726th MP Battalion 
Special Troops, 103d Div 
62d Armored Infantry Bn 
143d Infantry 
148th Infantry (Rifle: 
7 7 7 
409th Infantry 
3d Bn., 347th Infantry 
135th Field Artillery Bn 
331st Infantry 
125th Infantry 
Hq. 2d Infantry Brigade, 
Tennessee State Guard 
3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
317th Infantry 
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From Okinawa 
lo the Editors of The Inrantry JourNnac: 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to drop a line to “our” 
magazine. My Journat reaches me as promptly as my letters 
from home. 

As this is my first operation I’ve had a great deal to learn. 
The one thing that stands out in my mind is the old basic in- 
fantry teaching: (1) Don’t bunch up, and (2) stay off skylines. 
Those two things usually draw immediate enemy fire and, I 
might add, the Jap is accurate with his artillery. 

May I wish you continued success with The Journat? It’s 
great. 

LiEUTEUNANT, 
7th Infantry Division. 
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The Baguio Fight 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

We have finished the Baguio show [on Luzon]. . We 
had some tough fights, killed nearly ten thousand Japs, and 
our casualties were moderate. The best quality of the Infan- 
try soldier is his ability to “take it” cheerfully and when the 
going gets tough he’s a smart fighter. His weakness is his in- 
variable tendency to let down and get careless as soon as there 
is no actual fighting going on. As soon as there’s no contact 
with the Jap for thirty minutes the GI too often conducts 
himself as if there were no Japs within a thousand miles. 

P. W. Clarkson, 
Major General, 
Commanding, 33d Division. 
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Combat Pay For Marines 
To the Editors of The Inrantry Journac: 


As you undoubtedly know, many officers and men of the 
United States Marine Corps regularly subscribe to your pub- 
lication. While there is a lot of bickering between the Dog- 
faces and Gyrenes, I believe the Infantrymen and Marines see 
eye to eye on most basic issues. After all, the Marine divisions 
serving in the Pacific are essentially Infantry divisions with a 
little web growing between their toes. 

And now to the point—I am puzzled by the fact that combat 
Infantrymen are paid extra combat pay but Marines must be 
satished with overseas pay. The Infantrymen “got theirs” only 
after a lot of talk in the press and assistance from the late 
Ernie Pyle. 

With the III Amphibious Corps of the U. S. Marines serv- 
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A ers Frc 
You m: 
precial 
The } 
ing as an integral part of the Tenth Army on Okinay es 
inconceivable to me that the “doggies” would be 4 vi 
extra combat pay while the Marine enlisted men are no... 
such is the case. I 
How about you foot soldiers saying a good word { ial 
Marines of Guadalcanal, Wake Island, Tarawa, Saiy pan, Gy 7 
Palau, Iwo Jima, Okinawa and points west? aa 
Major, W 
U. S. Mar rine U partic 
» Many’s the time we have said a good word for the Ma ca ala 
and we say it again, adding that we too believe the “confi 
infantrymen” in the Marine Corps deserve combat | 
5 7 5 
the 
More Journals Needed 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 4 
1USIN 
The Journat belongs on the shelf with our FMs for if me ¢ 
just about a first cousin. untr 
We have all been pepped up, as you know, on the I&E wall One 
I was glad to have your letter telling of the shipment of comound 


of The Fighters of War for I intend to have copies sel » do 
our battalion I&E centers where they will be available for Much: 
The copies you sent will be quite a contribution and anoifail ix 
service, for which we thank you. dge 

Our Journat is a morale ‘builder and an educational aid fiMend 
all Infantrymen—officers and men. I have felt for some tigitille 
that it has been of great assistance in this I&E work. Ata uiom 
commanders’ conference yesterday I discussed the matter fi On 














obtaining five copies per company and possibly others Sicted 
the battalion centers. You are therefore liable to have apiiictio 
cations shortly and I hope you can fill them. It’s 
Mayor GENERAL, ffer 
Commanding —th Division fihere 


> Last month, the overseas distribution of The Journal Wood 
cut by 100,000 copies (from 140,000 to 40,000) when ayii 
Army Library Service discontinued its distribution with 
consulting troop commanders overseas. 
The best way to get more JourNnaLs now is through 
tional company subscriptions. All wiil be sent by Erste 


mail. 
ae see 
Expendable Lieutenants H 
To the Editors of The INFantry JourNaL: pan 








I consider “Why He Fights” very sound and wel! written 
all respects. It is a very accurate description of the Germa 
However in Cerebrations of the same issue (February | 
I most heartily disagree with “Colonel Instructor's” statem 
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s with combat experience will agree that “sec- 


t most ” 
1 Hieute like tent pegs, are expendable.” I have worked 
h evet -alion commander in the 30th Division since 


if any of them have such an opinion they cer- 
splay it. Perhaps the opinion of a “Lieutenant 
ot stand up too well against that of a “Colonel 

t there she is. My guess is that you will receive 
ny other sources on this * ‘expendability” subject. 

: assured that the Infantrymen’s job is thoroughly 
other combat soldiers. 1 have heard my men 
time, referring to the Doughboys, that “There 
vho really fight this war.” We are proud to work 
| do our part to help them accomplish their mis- 
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LreEUTENANT ComBarT. 


\PO ——— NY. 


wav has always felt, ever since the expression “sec- 
ond lieutenants are expendable” was first spoken in World 
\War I, that the statement was meant only as the highest 
compliment. General Mark Clark, in using it only recently, 
meant it that way, and that’s the way it is usually taken. 

It is an indirect, grimly joking way of saying that lieu- 
tenants are farthest forward of all officers, and that combat 
losses may become so high that the higher commanders al- 
ways have to think of such losses in their planning for battle. 

Whether the statement was meant as such or not in any 
particular context, we still feel that a high compliment is 
always implied in those words. 

1 eo 
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“All-around Defense” 

the Editors of The InrFanrry JourNna: 

| really enjoyed the February issue I just received. Especially 
nusing was the article “CP or Not CP.” I’ve seen much the 
me thing on maneuvers back in the good old days in the old 
untry. 

One article though I wonder about. It’s the one on “All- 
ound Defense.” I wonder if the Captain ever had anything 
) do with the Japs. We really use the all-around defense as 
uch as we can. At present my outfit is fighting up a [censored] 
il in the Philippines. The enemy’s lines are on a U-shaped 
ge and we, like our division insignia are piercing it, at the 
end of the U . All along the trail are dumps, CPs and 
tillery installations. Each of these must be ready for attack 
om the front, the rear and the flanks. 

One outfit in the rear—17 to 20 miles from the lines—neg- 
cted its job, the Nips walked in and blew up the personnel 
ection tent. 
It's rough here and we can’t see very far. The hill and draws 
ffer natural approaches. We have to cover all of them. If 
ere is the slightest weakness they come through. They're 
od and they're playing for keeps. They don’t read about 
aying in front of the line. Our dead prove that. 
LIEUTENANT, 
32d Division. 
4 7 r 


Exchange Rate in France 
o the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL: 


Here's one suggestion. During the ten days I've been in 
raris | ve heard nothing but gripes on the rate of French ex 
hange. Ever since we moved in the rate has been about 48 
ancs to the dollar. I’ve been told the rate in the United States 


about six times that, which means that out of every $60.00 
y $10.00 comes to us and the other $50.00 goes to reduce the 
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French National Debt. If you really want to raise the Infantry 
morale over here, and that of the rest of the Army along with it, 
get somebody to think about this seriously. 

CoLoneL, 


Infantry. 
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American Military Institute 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat: 


I want you to know that I was very pleased to receive my 
INFANTRY JouRNaL this month after a period of some months, 
during which | was unfortunate enough to miss it, mainly due, 
I believe, to the fact that during this period I had several 
changes of APO. I imagine they are probably following me 
around. 

In the order list enclosed you will probably consider my 
choice of books rather odd, but the key to it is that, having 
studied nothing but military science since I was a small boy, 
I am continuing in this field with the intention of ultimately 
obtaining a degree in this subject and making a career. out of 
it, either in the Army or at least close to it. 

Starting with military school and ROTC in my youth, | 
went overseas in February 1940 and obtained an appointment 
with the British Navy as a midshipman, serving with them 
until May 1943, since when I have been a civilian with the 
Army in the SWPA. I am now in my sixtieth-odd consecutive 
month of foreign service and am looking forward to my return 
to the States later this year when I will see my family for the 
first time in six years. 

I don’t wish to take up any more of the time of a busy staff 
but would like to comment on your article in the April 1945 
issue of The InFanrry Journat concerning the American Mili 

tary Institute. I was unaware of the nature of this organization 
and am pleased to state that I have applied for membership as 
a result of your editorial. 

In closing I would like to humbly express my sincere admira 
tion for the Infantry “institution” which operates for the great 
benefit of the entire American Nation. 

Pactric READER. 


-A APO —, SF. 
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Speedy Communication 
To the Editors of The Inrantry Journav: 


Combat officers, especially those who have had to control 
elements of their commands scattered over large frontages, or 
who have been involved in swift-moving situations, all recog 
nize the value of the men who keep the wires in, who can coax 
the best out of their radios, or who can swiftly expedite the 
handling of their messages. A battalion, a captain once told 
me, can be compared with the human body. The commanding 
officer is the brain, the companies his arms, legs and fingers. 
And his communications men are the nerves that make it pos- 
sible for the parts to be coérdinated. 

In the battalion which I joined in France, it was absolute 
SOP to put wire out to the companies and attachments (tank 
destroyers, tank and others) whenever the attack stopped— 
especially if at night. This was done without regard to the 
probable length of the battalion’s halt in the position. Many a 
time this might have been called unnecessary—but many a 
time it saved our skin in a counterattack. 

This meant expending a lot of wire. And so whenever pos 
sible the section carried about seven or eight miles of W-110 
and about four miles of W-130. The W-130 was largely for 


platoon lines. The company commanders liked them, and at 
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times they had as many EE-8 field telephones—and some Ger- 
man field phones—in use as the battalion normally carries. 

Our heavy weapons company did not like the SCR-536, and 
they managed to put more -300s in use than the rest of the 
battalion put together. 

Our radio procedure was unrecognizable to replacements 
from the States who had been weaned on British-American 
procedures. Call signs were one-letter affairs, with a single 
number for each company. Written messages were a rarity. 
Our battalion executive would use his -300 as one might use 
an interpreter: “Ask Mike 6 where he is.” On the air that be- 
came “Blue 5 wants to know where Mike 6 is.” Speed. 

In the fast-moving Battle of France clear-text messages were 
the rule—so much so that the so-called authorization of the 
commanding officer, which the standard message blank calls 
for, was forgotten. The attitude was this We're moving so 
fast that if the enemy does intercept a few messages and piece 
them together, they’re meaningless by the time he gets it all 
figured out. 

Of course, there were instances where secrecy was neces- 
sary, and ciphers and codes were used. 

LieUTENANT WISEMAN, 
1 7 7 


Infantry-Tank Team 


To the Editors of The InFantry JourNac: 


There is no question but what the outstanding lesson of this 
war, tactically speaking of course, is the fact that infantry must 
have tank support, and that tanks cannot operate without 
infantry. 

As a former member of the Armored Force staff and for the 
past year and a half as chief of the armored section of an army 
group, I have tried to do everything possible to implement the 
infantry-tank team. This was not so hard to do in armored 
divisions, for the tanks of such a division, the artillery, and the 
armored infantry were built into a compact team from scratch. 
But it was very hard for a while to put over the necessity for 
tank support of the infantry division by the separate tank bat- 
talions. 

But this condition changed. The selling period is over. The 
infantry wants and demands tank support. All armored di- 
vision commanders have been asking for more infantry for 
their divisions. 

It is not impossible that our postwar army will see the in- 
fantry division with at least one and possibly two tank bat- 
talions as an organic part of the division. The results of battle 
have certainly shown this to be highly desirable. 

COoLoneL. 
>» Maybe something like that will happen sooner. 
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Scientific March Preparation 
To the Editors of The Inrantry Journac: 


The first-class mailing of The Inranrry Journat has my 
instant support. Any amount requested to sustain this policy 
I will promptly remit. 

The coverage of subjects from the various battlefronts lend 
an authoritative significance to your JourNat that no other pub- 
lication can emulate. Of course, there have been articles that 
precluded the semblance of concurrence, but manifestly what 
is the purpose of a journal such as yours if not to stir the facul- 
ties of thought in every line? 

A matter I would like to bring up for general discussion is 
marching. Before the Infantryman can perform the duties that 
he is trained to do, namely, to seek, close and destroy the enemy, 
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he must first march to his objective. It is my tion 
mi 


marching has hardly been given consideration. [he mal ag 
Infantryman is an expert in many subjects but cond] - a 
is that the Infantryman has never been taught to walk jane 
In my four years in the Army I can say unequ cally thy 4 . 
have never been instructed in walking—in the factors ents a 
in walking, such as pace, breathing, conserva of wind 
weight control of the legs, muscular action of {he legs * ss 
ordination of the legs, gait, etc. The utilization of ante es 
weights by those whose profession demands the timate y & 
of the muscular efficiency of the human body is apparent | e. 
this sense, why do champion prize fighters use weic hited pune 
ing bags, padded and weighted boxing gloves in training fy, Oui 


fight? ‘WwW hy do baseball players use a heavy bat to swin to 


8 ys ul 
before stepping up to the plate? And baseball pitchers us he 
weighted ball with which to warm up? For one purpose op} oat 


and that is to alleviate the effects of weight. These thoyol: ™ 
may seem superfluous, but don’t we give the recruit | 


right elbow is not extended parallel to the ground in the standllloke MV 

ing firing position, or if the trigger guard of his rifle js 

seated on the pit of his right shoulder blade and collar bon, 

right shoulder arms? itle fy 
The Infantryman has to make marches that would over und 

the stamina of the veteran fighter but with little thought giveditimo anc 

to the proper development of his legs. It is very obvious thle Ope 


a man learns to walk by walking. But this in itself means 
if at the outset he doesn’t know how to walk. 

\ solution would be to show men how to walk. Show they 
how to regulate their mind for long distances. Instruct the 
in the methods of coérdinating their feet to lessen walki 
fatigue. Artificial weights might also be applied to their leg: 







shoes during the early periods of training. Too often now | wr | 
thinks “I’ve got to get there but will I be in shape to fighggeunc™ 
5 11 
when I do. rtiller 
STAFF SERGEANT poin 
Hq, Chinese Combat Cmd, APO NY. Vol 
1 7 1 ; 
Short-range Mortar Fire wn 
on as Th 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: = 
eavy 
I am the platoon leader of an 81mm. mortar platoon. Int no 
six days of firing, using four mortars and sometimes only tv es 
S & 
my men fired 11,000 sounds. I have been in the mortars for ’ 
- 
five years and I have seen my men do the most astounding feat , 
with the guns, but the one of which we are really proud is the ™ 
time that we fired our mortars in support of an infantry cong’ Y® 
pany which was attacking the Japs up a draw. We fired ou W 
section at a maximum range of 175 yards. Our front lines wer Inar 


less than one hundred yards from our gun positions. We wero thi 
firing HE heavy ammunition and in order to get the range welijust 

set our mortars at 80 degrees, which was the setting for 30 
yards, and came up seven turns. The tube looked almos 





vertical and we had a few moments of anxiety during the fs 7) 
firing about dropping them on our own units. We fied oH). 
rounds of ammunition and the rifle company commander ¢ “ 


us credit for knocking out the Japs that were in the draw te 
cause when he moved in there were no Japs left who could 
resist our men 

We use our mortars at the slightest opportunity because t 
rifle company commanders realize the value of the fire of them | 
81 mortars. I believe that we have some sort of record in firing fron 
at the extremely short range of 175 yards. 
LIEUTENANT, 
llth Airborne Division was 








—th Para Gli Inf, APO ——~— SF. 
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ske Me Over Company A 


i me ona forty five day leave | decided to do a 

ule fying—toward getting a private license. After flying 

und dual for a few days the instructor got out one morn 
and said, “It’s all yours.” 

Ope ning the throttle I headed into the wind and was 
on off the ground, flying along at a good clip. Being 
wen to daydreaming 1 im gined myself a pursuit, and 

ith a roar (or was it a putt-putt) 1 zoomed down on a pass- 

g local, raking it with my wing guns. 

\s reality returned, the realization came that eighty 

iles an hour wasn’t exactly as hot as a P-40’s several 
undred per hour. To be more realistic I should be an 
rtillery observer instead of a pursuit pilot. Descending to 

point just over the woods of my own lines, high enough 

void hitting the trees, but not so high y to make a good 

t for enemy planes in the vicinity, | adjusted fire on 

aa imaginary enemy targets off to the north of my 
wn. 

Then an idea was born. Why not just be myself, a 
eavy weapons company commander, directing the fire of 
1y mortar platoon firing in battery? So I contacted my 
re control officer by radio, and had a white phosphorus 
hell fired. Seeing the burst I then measured the number 
f mils from the burst to the target, estimated the number 
f yards over, and adjusted fire by radio. 

Without warning a Jap plane swooped in for the kill. 
Inarmed, my only defense was to wing over and get closer 
) the ground. Tracers licked over a wing tip, suddenly he 
st disintegrated before my eyes. Thank the Lord for 
hat umbrella of air cover aecdinadl It sure saved my neck 
hat time. 

The radio blasted my ear, “Love Mike this is King 
Incle over.” 

“This is Love Mike, send your message. Over.” 

his is King Uncle, pick me up at Fox 12-Roger 15, 
ver 
“This is Love Mike, Roger, out.” 

Lool s like the “Old Man” wants to do a little observing 
rom the air. Proceeding to the point given me in the 
ressage I closed the throttle and put her down in a small 
eld. Before the wheels stopped rolling the “Old Man” 
as out of the ditch and into the front seat. 

“White, I couldn’t see a goddamn thing from that 
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erate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
,f composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inguiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


ground OP. 
counterattz cking i in torce. 


lake me over by Company A. The Japs are 
Look there by by God, it’s 
a sizable counterattack! Cail Company C and get Cap 
tain Jones!” 

“Yes, sir, right away. 

Well I got hold of Jones OK and he and the Colonel 
talked it over in pig latin. Those Japs soon had the reserve 
company hitting ‘em in the flank. The Colonel saw a Jap 
mortar and crew just about the same time I did and said, 
‘Say, ype can you do anything about that mortar down 
there? I doubt like hell if the ground observers can see it.” 

“Sure can, Colonel.” 

I radioed the control officer (second lieutenant, mortar 
platoon) and had him toss one out. We picked up the 
burst and sent back the corrections to control. The next 
one was almost in so we fired six. It got ’em. 

Well, that was my daydream as I flew along that day. 
The more I thought about this idea the better I liked it, so 
I'm passing it along. 

Caprain Water Wuire, Jr 


Why Not Tanks—A Rebuttal From Okinawa 


Our cannon company, armed with six 105mm. self 
propelled guns, was impressed with the article “Why Not 
Tanks?” by Lieutenant Colonels Ray E. Moore and Lyle W. 
Bernard [March 1945 Inrantry Journa]. We agree with 
the authors that the self propelled howitzer should not be 
used as a tank. It has been the painful experience of most 
Infantry howitzer officers that the low muzzle velocity of 
the weapon and its thin armor made it particularly unsuit 
able for direct-fire assault. 


The writers go on to suggest that cannon companies 
should be equipped with medium tanks. The basis of 
their argument is that cannon companies: missions should 
be that of direct fire and that the companies should not be 
used as “substitutes” for artillery. They contend that there 
is no need for indirect support in addition to artillery. They 
argue that a cannon company is “just another battery of 
artillery and amateur artillery at that,” and that “consider 
ing the mass of artillery being used today it is hardly 
possible to conceive of a situation where artillery couldn't 
do the job better than the cannon company. 
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lo this line of thinking we must take exception. 

We are writing this in a rest area a few miles behind the 
front lines on Okinawa. In the first eight days of combat 
here our howitzers have accounted for twelve automatic 
weapons emplacements, one 47mm. AT gun, five enemy 
mortars, seven pillboxes, one enemy howitzer, and well over 
one hundred enemy dead. We have expended 2,100 
rounds in supplementing artillery and chemical mortar 
fire in reduction of over a dozen enemy strong points. 
Through our own forward observers we have codrdinated 
with other supporting weapons in the firing of protective 
night fires and have laid down three smoke screens to 
cover friendly movements. All this we have been able to 
do by use of the indirect fire methods. 

At no time have we “substituted” for artillery. The 
artillery has been doing its usual bang-up job. At no time 
have we fired because our regimental commander had 
difficulty getting artillery support. Ours were the normal 
targets for a cannon company. Ours was its normal, but 
too-often forgotten mission of providing the rifle companies 
with close-in support by fire. That support is in addition 
to the support provided by the artillery. By using a cannon 
company as his own private artillery battery (one-half bat- 
talion in fire power), the regimental commander can as- 
sign the artillery its normal target areas of fire and still 
have enough fire power left at his immediate disposal to 
take care of any other targets that might present them- 
selves. In that way the artillery need not be distributed 
and can continue giving its full attention to its larger, all- 
important mission. 

As we see it, that is the theory of the thing and in prac- 
tice we had just experienced the gratification of seeing that 
theory in its practical application. 

We agree with the colonels when they point out the 
definite need for a good self-propelled direct-fire weapon 
within the Infantry regiment. Here we would refer you to 
our sister stepchild—the antitank company. Antitank’s 
present direct-fire weapon's biggest handicap is its lack of 
mobility and armor. Here we, too, ask, “Why Not Tanks?” 

It is our sincere belief that with an antitank company 
equipped to render good close-in direct-fire support; a can- 
non company with self-propelled mounts for mobile close-in 
indirect fire support; and the field artillery to handle over- 
all area targets in front of the advancing riflemen and 
unhindered by having to fire on targets of opportunity, 
that the regimental commander would have at his disposal 
an unbeatable supporting fire team. 

Turee LreuTENANTS AND 
Two TECHNICAL SERGEANTS, 
96th Division. 
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Combat Decorations 


One of the purposes of military decorations, from the 
Bronze Star Medal to the Medal of Honor, is to promote 
the morale and esprit of troops. Actually, however, it has 
been my experience that the administrative procedures 


that have to be gone through to get decora‘ 
defeat this purpose. 
One solution, and | offer it with the e: 


lesir 
improve the Army, would be to give the len d 
mander the authority to award the Bronze Si and ¢ 
Star medals. I concede that the higher dec ne show 
be deliberated by higher headquarters. yy 
Considering the immense responsibility born by plaiy 
leaders, and company and battalion commande's in ¢, 
ground combat, isn’t it logical to suppose that they—n 
than any other group—want their men to re the iz 
and proper awards for the services they hay formed 
And considering that these officers, and they alone, te, 
know what their men have done, isn’t it logica! to belie: 


they are better qualified than any one else to 
should get these awards? 

Here is what I have in mind: 

It is 1900 hours. The battalion has secured ; 
for the day. The CO of Company B bursts in 
talion CP. 

“How goes it?” asks the battalion command 

“OK, Colonel,” says the captain, “—but here's wha 
came to see you about—I’ve got a man I'd like to | 
decorated.” 

“Let’s hear it.” 

The captain explains: “We were stopped on the ridge lin 
just below our objective. Machine gun. Well emplace 
Mortars couldn’t get it. Too close for artillery with 
pulling back. Hell of a field of fire. Covered the wh 
ridge. Six casualties—two of ’em dead. All of a sudden 
guy breaks loose. Up the ridge like a freight train, righ 
into it. Burning the barrel out of his BAR. A good for 
yards. Don’t know how he made it, but he cleaned th 
nest. Hadn’t been for that, we might have been there yet' 
The colonel leans back. “Saw it yourself, eh?” 

“Yes I did, sir. All of it.” 

The colonel gets on the phone, calls the COs of A an 
C Companies to the CP. They discuss the matter an 
take an informal vote. Their decision is to award the Sil 
Star. 

Next afternoon Company B is pulled back for an ove 
night breather—bath and hot chow. The battalion com 
manding officer goes back, calls the company together 
reaches into his pocket, pulls out a Silver Star and pin: 
on a torn and muddy fatigue jacket. 

The decorated man and all his comrades get a glow 
pride and satisfaction in this just reward made while th¢ 
memory of the deed is still fresh in their minds 

That's the way it should be, I believe, rather t! 
usual endless dickering, rewording of citations, and petty 
technicalities which at times defeat the spirit of the award 

As for the papers, they can be forwarded for processin 
when the award is made. Then let the clerks, typ 
and rear-echelon lawyers haggle ‘til Doomsday. | won! 
give adamn. The man has his decoration! 


Major B.A.R., 
33d Infantry Division 
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rAIN BECKER, Infantry, served with the 77th 
vision on Guam, in the Philippines and on 


) Qs 
' 1e 5 gee, 
Ok I | aye ~ ee 


BERNARD BRODIE, USNR, now on duty at the 
:rtment in Washington, is the author of Sea 


» Machine Age and A Guide to Naval Strat 
egy. (I 34 ke 
MOR H DEWEERD, Infantry, is an associate editor of 


The Inranrry JourNAL. His latest book is Great Sol- 


World War II. (Page 6) 


aieTs 
4JOR BEN J. G rant, Air Corps, is director of the Manila 
fice of Air Force magazine. He wrote for the Associated 
Press as pte: (Page 49) 
ik} 
IGADIER G ENERAL W. F. HEAVEY is the commanding ofh 
cer, 2d Engineer Special Brigade. He is a graduate of 
Military Academy. (Page 15) 


snus is a lieutenant colonel of Infantry who fought in 
North Africa and later served as a Ground Forces ob- 


server on Leyte and Okinawa. (Page 23) 
ie} 
ECHNICAL SERGEANT ALVIN M. josEpHy, jyr., USMCR, 


wrote for newspapers, radio and motion pictures in civil 
ian life. He served as combat correspondent with the 
3d Marine Division on Guam and Iwo Jima. (Page 40 
ik 
HE HONORABLE WALTER H. Jupp, Representative from 
Minnnesota, was a medical missionary in China for a 
number of years. (Page 46) 
ik} 
IEUTENANT COLONEL E. M. POSTLETHWAIT, Infantry, 
commanded the 3d Battalion, 34th Infantry, on Corregi- 
dor. He is a graduate of the Military Academy end | is 


now on duty at the Army Ground Forces headquarters. 


P age 16 ) oe 


OLONEL FRANK J. SACKTON, Infantry, 
Infantry Division. (Page 32) 

ik: 
APTAIN LAUREN K. SoTH, Field Artillery, is with the His- 
torical Section, 96th Infantry Division, on Okinawa. 


is G-2 of the 33d 


Page 11) rae 
m3 
IARJORIE VAN DE WATER is a staff writer for Science Service 
and collaborated on Psychology for the Fighting Man, 
P logy for the Returning Serviceman and Psychology 
tor irmed Services. (Page 53) 
ik? 
IEUTENANT COLONEL R. C. WILLIAMS, JrR., Infantry, re- 


cently returned from the Pacific where he was an ob 


server tor the Ground Forces. (Page 28) 
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PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE ARMED 


SERVICES 
Edited by EDWIN G. BORING, Harvard University 


Not until 1943 was any book written which endeavored 
to outline in ordinary language what the whole body of 
psychological knowledge held for the military man. This 
book was Psychology for the Fighting Man, of which sev- 
eral hundred thousand copies have been used in the Armed 
Services. The present book, Psychology for the Armed Serv- 
ices, arose from the first book, which contained the minimum 
of technical explanation. Psychology for the Armed Services 
is intended as a textbook written on the college level, but 
also as a book in which the military and naval applications 
of psychological principles and the basic principles them- 
selves are more fully developed than in the earlier work. 
This book is useful as a textbook and handbook of psychol- 
ogy for general use by members of the Armed Services, not 
simply for instruction but also for individual reading and 
reference. 


SEVEN MILITARY USES OF PSYCHOLOGY 


(1) Observation—the limits of accuracy in per- 
ception and the rules for getting the most ac- 
curate perception. 


(2) Performance—action and movement, the ac- 
quisition of skills, efficiency in work and action. 


(3) Selection—classification, the choice of the right 
man for the right job. 


(4) Training—teaching and learning, the transfor- 
mation of aptitudes into accomplished skills. 


(5) Personal adjustment—the individual's adjust- 
ment to military life, his motivation, his morale 
and his reaction to stress and fear. 


(6) Social relations—leadership, the effects and 
control of rumor, the nature of panic, the rela- 
tions of peoples of different races and customs. 


(7) Opinion and propaganda—assessment of pub- 
lic opinion and attitudes, psychological warfare. 


Psychology for the Armed Services is not simply a war 
book; it is a work of broad and continuing military 
usefulness. 


519 pages; Illustrated; Indexed 


Prepared by a Committee of 
THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


With the collaboration of many specialists 


$3.00 
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The Jap Self-Condemned 
THROUGH JAPANESE EYES. By Otto D. Tolischus. New 


York: 


One of the strange things about the present war is that it took 
the Western powers so long to understand the real character 
and intentions of the Nazis and Japs. This was true despite the 
fact that for years both of our enemies boasted of their inten- 
tions in numerous publications. We simply refused to believe 
that the Nazi thugs were dangerous despite the published 
rantings of Hitler, Goebbels, and Rosenberg. The Japanese 
followed the Geuamn lead in believing that the most effective 
propaganda is based on truth—which nobody believes except 
those attuned to it. For years their leaders published many 
frank statements about the aims and intentions of the Japanese 
Empire—but few people in the West paid any attention to these 
pronouncements. After Pearl Harbor the Japanese abandoned 
all pretense and revealed their aggressive plans and savage mili- 
tarism without restraint. They felt able to do this because 
until 1944 the Japanese were absolutely sure of winning the 
war. Only in recent months has the prospect of eventual defeat 
been brought home to the Japanese people. 

Otto D. Tolischus, an American correspondent who suffered 
great personal indignities and brutalities at the hands of the Jap- 
anese while he was held a prisoner after Pearl Harbor, has com- 
piled a very important collection of Japanese statements on the 
Empire’s war aims, the master race, the God-Emperor, the race 
war, Japanese anti-Semitism, the Japanese attitude toward 
America and Britain, the course of the war, and the nature of 
the Japanese warrior. These selected quotations show that 
Japan joined the Axis band wagon not only to carve out her 
so-called “Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere” but to de- 
stroy Britain and America. Tolischus believes that mad as such 
a tremendous project sounds, “it is backed not merely by the 
Japanese militarists, but also by her statesmen and her intel- 
lectuals, including the so-called ‘liberals’ and ‘gentlemen,’ and 
it has the fanatical support of the Japanese people, who are 
willing to lay down their lives in that ‘holy cause. 

No one can read this astonishing collection of statements 
which range from Professor Komaki’s assertion that “Japan is 
the foundation and axis of the world” to Captain Hideo 
Hiraide’s plans for a review of the Imperial Japanese Navy off 
New York harbor without gaining a new appreciation of the 
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savage seriousness as well as the stupid arrogance of our P, word 
enemy. 


I'he incredible barbarism of the Japanese soldier is illustry 
by passages quoted from a paper found on a Japanese sol 
killed at Salamaua, New Guinea, dated for March 29 194 

“We all assembled at headquarters where one of the crew { 

Douglas shot down by antiaircraft March 18 was by 
under guard. 

“Tai Commander [Sub-Lieutenant First Class} Komai : 
us it had been decided to execute him and he was to be ac 
a Samurai’s death. a 

“We were assembled to witness the execution. The prisong 
was given a drink of water outside the guardhouse. The d 
surgeon, Lieutenant Komai and a platoon commander bear 
a sword came from the Officers’ Mess. 

“The time has come. The prisoner of war totters forwa 
with his arms tied. His hair is cut close. 

“I feel he suspects what is afoot, but he is more compos 
than I thought he would be. Without more ado he is put 
a truck and taken to the place of execution. 

“The prisoner sits beside the chief surgeon and about te 
guards accompany him. The noise of the engine echoes alon 
the road in the hush of twilight. The sun has set and « 
of clouds rise before us. 
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“I glance at the prisoner and he seems prepared. He g 
at the grass, now at the mountains and sea. 

“At the execution ground Lieutenant Komai faces the px 
oner and said: ‘You are to die. I am going to kill you wit! 
Japanese sword according to the Samurai code.’ 





“The commander's face is stern. Now the time has com 
The prisoner is made to sit on the edge of a water-filled bom 
crater. The precaution is taken to surround him with guard 

“When I put myself in his place the hate eng: ndered } 
this daily bombing yields to ordinary human =e 

“The Tai commander draws his favorite sword, the famo 
‘Osamune.’ The sight of the glittering blade o cold shive 
down the spine. First he touches the prisoner’s n ft 
with sword. 

“Then he raises it overhead. His arm muscles bulge. Pn 
oner closes his eyes for a second and at once the sword sweey 
down. 

“Swish—it sounds at first like noise of cutting, but 
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rting from arteries as the body falls forward. 


= 

by bi 

ned forward as head rolls on the ground. 

hal d gushes from trunk. All is over. There lies 


bead lil white doll. 
the emotions I felt just now was not personal 
tion of magnanimity that becomes a chivalrous 


:man from the medical unit received the sword 
He rolls the body on its back. 

thing for the other day—take that,’ he says and 
lays open the abdomen. 
-headed, white are thick bellied too,’ he 
s not a drop of blood left in man’s body. The 
ban gi im a kick and then buries it. 

rhe wind blows mournfully and the scene prints itself on 
cness descends. 

1eadquarters we got off truck. If ever I get back 
make good story to tell. That's why I write it 


e 


nls 


ner killed today was air force ‘tai’ [captain or 
from Moresby. He was a young man aged 
ctor in Army transport command at Moresby.” 

ve tells us more about our Japanese enemy than 


we could use.—D. V. 
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lwo Jima 
—E U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA. By Five Official 
larine Corps Writers Who Were There. (Captain Ray- 
yond Henri, First Lieutenant Jim G. Lucas, Technical Ser- 
eant W. Keyes Beech, Technical Sergeant David K. Demp- 
y,and Technical Sergeant Alvin M. Josephy, Jr.) Wash- 
»gton: The Infantry Journal, 1945. 324 Pages; 25¢. (Also 
ew York: Dial Press. $3.00, the Dial edition including a 
mplete roster of the more than 4,000 Marines killed in 


battle 


wo Jima was Pacific battle. It was a storm against a fortress 
i the sea. It was as tough a battle as American troops have 
r fought. It was a measure of the fighting guts of the 
ited States Marine Corps. 
in lwo Jima there were more than a dozen Marine combat 
espondents, members of the Corps itself who go in battle 
i, with luck come back and write the story. Three of the 
bat writers on Iwo were killed and several others wounded. 
e flew back to the United States to work on this book—to 
ture the fight and the conditions in which it was fought. 
nditions of exposure to enemy fire, battle fatigue, and clever 
athe that made the battle as hard as any battle of the 


he U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima is not a complete tactical 
ount although there is military information on every page 
it. It tells much more of what happened in the squads and 
platoons than it does of what happened in the regimental, 
ision and corps headquarters. The complete story, the mili 
y story in full, will undoubtedly come later. But that history 
not be written without close reference to the battle facts in 
e U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima, for this vivid narrative of 
bat contains the heart of the story of the battle. 


he U. S. Marines on lwo Jima also contains some excellent 
terial on the Japanese methods of resistance, with particular 
phasis on General Kuribayashi, the Jap general who didn’t 
leve 


banzai charges. Kuribayashi was as tough an op 
ent as our forces are likely to meet in any battle of the 
ure. | here seems to be no question but that his organization 
the is!ond’s defenses was exceedingly thorough and that his 
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handling of his troops in defensive actions was generally sound. 

The physical difficulties that hindered the attack are also 
shown in great detail. Nearly all of the eighty-odd pictures 
with the text help to show w hat a tremendously strong fortress 
Iwo was on and under its surface, with thousands of pillboxes, 
often three stories deep, and miles of connecting tunnels, with 


which most of the island’s natural defensive strength was 
greatly increased. 

The book is above all a fine strong job of writing. The five 
authors are men of keen observation and writing ability. They 


covered every aspect of the tangled battle—on the volcanic sands 
of Iwo while the battle went on. hey tell not only of front-line 
combat and heroism, but in similar detail of the fortitude of the 
supply and medical troops and those who manned the beach 


head installations under continuous fire. The area of lwo Jima 
is only eight and one-half square miles. Before the Marines 
had taken a third of the island close to 50,000 men were ashore 


and before it was half taken there were over 60,000 men on its 


sands. Thus Jap artillery and mortar fire rained on every 
square yard of the “rear area” as well as on the front-line 
sectors. The assault troops got more small-arms fire, but there 


was not much difference anywhere in the amount of 
that fell. 

The U. S. Marines on lwo Jima gives the story of the indi 
vidual battle deeds of scores of fighting men but in no way do 
these disjoint the running narrative. The authors use them 
throughout the book to support the main course of the battle, 
yet the combat episodes themselves are written in such sharp 
detail that each one adds to the account. This with the excel 
lent writing helps to make a book of great strength, a book 
that surpasses in its dramatic power though not in its military 
detail any book that has come out of the war in the Pacifi 

The fact that five men have worked together on the book is 
sometimes evident. Some chapters are better than the others 
but the contrast will not be noticeable except to the reader who 
reads with an eye for such matters. The authors have indeed 
succeeded in making a unit out of their combat story. 

And they have indeed succeeded admirably in showing all 
Americans what the hardest Pacific battles can be like—what 
our fighting troops are facing, and how magnificently they do 
the job. The Army reader who goes through this book can only 
feel an increased appreciation of Marine Corps fighting stand 
ards and traditions. If he ever had the slightest doubt about 
how Marines tackle the enemy, The U.S. Marines on Iwo Jima 
will resolve that doubt. 

In some places on Iwo Jima the Marines were stuck for ten 
days, unable to gain an inch. In some places on Okinawa In 
fantrymen have been stuck for ten days, unable to gain an 
inch. The Marines called their rifle squads ‘ ‘infantry,” with 
a small “i.” It seems to me that the fighting story in this book 
gives them the right to spell it with a capital.—G.V 
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Leyte Before the Landing 
LEYTE CALLING. By Lieutenant Joseph F. St. John 


York: Vanguard Press, 1945. 220 Pages; $2.00. 


New 


A lot of hokum has been written about guerrilla enterprises, 
and you couldn’t much blame a boy who had been through 
the real thing if he were to glamorize his account in the ac 
cepted manner. More power then to Soldier St. John, who 
gives us a straightforward book on his hard and humble experi 
ences in the Surigao and Leyte areas of the Philippines during 
the months and years between MacArthur's departure and 
return. His pages simply tell of how Tommy Stewart got the 
malaria and died, of how Johnny himself, the author, got sweet 
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PSYCHOLOG 
for the 
RETURNING SERVICEMAN 


Here is a book of immense practical value to all veter- 
ans and their families. In it you will find important 
expert information on— 


» Choosing a job > Learning new skills 
» Returning to wife and children _ > Getting married 
> Combat nerves > Physical injuries 
» Your privileges and duties as a citizen 
This book was written and edited by the same group of emi- 
nent scientists and soldiers who prepared Psychology for the 
Fighting Man. 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman has vitally important 
information, accurately and interestingly told, for you. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


VETERAN’S RIGHTS AND BENEFITS 


By Colonel Mariano A. Erafia and 
Lieut. Col. Arthur Symons 
This book for all members of the Armed Forces is a complete 
guide to all federal benefits including the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
insurance, loans, schooling, pensions, medical care, choosing 


a vocation. 
$1.00 


DICTIONARIES FOR THE SOLDIER 
By FRANK HENIUS 
Mr. Henius’s foreign language dictionaries for soldiers—sail- 
ors and marines, too—are simple, understandable, and clearly 
sound-written. 
GERMAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
SPANISH DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


ITALIAN SENTENCE BOOK FOR THE 


SOLDIER 
By FRANK HENIUS 
The ordinary phrases and sentences used by the soldier with 
an added section on Italian grammar. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Other language books will be found on page 70 and in the 
book list, pages 74-80. 


ENGINEER TRAINING NOTEBOOK 


Infantrymen in training will find a lot of valuable material in 
this notebook prepared for the use of combat engineers. In 
the restricted classification, it can be sold to members of the 
Armed Forces only. 

50¢ 
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on the beauteous and intelligent mestizo 
Johnny never learned to stomach monkey-| 
how the value of the Jap printed money fel! 
Commonwealth rose step by step as MacArth: 
ward, and of how Johnny and his “boys” a: 
kept their little radios buzzing atop the Leyte 

I guess the process is inevitable, being an o! 
nature: During the immediate post-Bataan 
never suspected that pro-American guerrilla {: 
throughout the Philippines. Then, when we | i 
most of us jumped to the other extreme and pictured the| - 
ness as comprising well organized and well ar if ir 
armies. Lieutenant St. John puts us straight. As far .. é 
Leyte guerrillas go, poverty was their middle name 7 ~ yal 
operated with sling-shots and sharpened bamboo st ; 
above all, with their bolos. “They were fighting a shoee 
war, and they had to pick up every bit of string the, 


find . . .” It does make you wonder if it wouldn't have | 
a good investment to have smuggled some Springfields in; 
place by submarine, or dropped some from planes SION 


The real value of the guerrilla movement was intelligeliilmender 
After various vicissitudes, Author St. John became the ; al ell, S 
of an undercover radio station in southern Leyte. His oti 
job was to send out signals to American submarines regard ot on 
movements of Jap ships, but he also dispatched other intellige Batt 
to appropriate U. S. headquarters. “I don’t think | would fi 7 
bragging,” he says, “if I said I believe a lot of Jap ships wo ae 
be on the top instead of on the bottom if a watcher had 
spotted them.” Well, Johnny, go ahead and say it; | ¢ 
think you'd be bragging either. 
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Remarkable was the way in which the Filipinos at lle of 1 
assisted and protected the guerrillas. The explanation for { 
would normally rate a learned dissertation, but I like the sim 
approach of one of the protectors, a Filipino who als ; 
Johnny's wash: “. . . You see, we think like this: Ame 
helps us. Some day America come chase away the Japan 
We are grateful. You American. You come here to help An 
ica fight Japs. We help you. That make us happy. We! 
we help America then.” Guerrilla St. John had been thinki 
of offering to do his own wash, but after those kind wot 


LLM 


suggest that the simple Filipino words are such as to make 
American feel a little proud of his country’s way of handli 
colonies and influencing peoples. I wonder how many ter 
tories will be so glad to see the old order return? 
Incidentally, the Filipino method of protecting such ins 
lations as the St. John radio station was to play dumb and k 
their mouths closed. Most of us could learn something fr 
the way the inhabitants of a village, every one of whom kné 
the details of guerrilla activities, would clam up when Japs 
strangers were in the vicinity. One time Lieutenant St. Joh 
commanding officer sent an important message to him 
officer courier. The officer got to the village in which St Jo 
was located. After he got to the village it took him four aE or 





to make the last two hundred yards, this despite his ir nl oft 
credentials. All he could get out of the villagers, the same om |) 
who were doing the St. John wash and keeping him in chi 


ens, was that they had never heard of a radio station, anc Sggjme p 
were far too poor and indifferent to be caring about one 

In due course the Americans came back to Leyte. Lieuten# 
St. John and fifty or so of his loyal Filipinos saw the pro 
ings from a mountaintop twenty miles to the south 0! 
landing beaches. It must have been like seeing a baseball 
from the distant bleachers, but it must have been a wondet 


sight at that. “All Leyte Gulf seemed full of ships. 
INFANTRY JOUR 






eemed on fire the whole sky was 
, lines [that was the rockets], and the whole 
that of ie .” A few nights later the author had a 
. of darkness and smoke, poorer view of the 
5 Colle, battle ich one wing of the Jap battle fleet came to 
nal n trying to force the Surigao Strait just south 
t of hy i that battle the coast below Lieutenant St. 
Most r a aptai> became littered with the battle’s debris. The 
. a s party were soon eating washed up Spam, 
up Gone W ith the Winds, and smoking 
Golds. But what the lieutenant most wanted 
if irregy ” me not washed up—a Wac, a blonde Wac. 
far as lM 4 ood book and I hope that by now Lieutenant St. John 
Philadelphia where he wanted to be, complete 


stakes ME the bl Wace which he hoped to find.—P. W. T. 
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SION BEYOND DARKNESS. By Lieutenant Com 
ntellicemiender |. Bryan Ill, USNR, and Philip Reed. New York: 


he openfim™muell, Sloan & Pearce, 1945. 133 Pages; $2.00. 
'S pring. i< is the story of Air Group 16 which flew from the carrier 
‘ Tega 


Ratu, oton on June 19, 1944, to attack the Japanese fleet in the 
ntellice@@M® Battle of the Philippine Sea. Task Force 58 had just 


. would TB led a Japanese air strike off Saipan and shot down over 
_ OWE enemy planes. Late in the afternoon of June 19 Navy 
+g rE h planes picked up the Japanese fleet off the Philippines, 
It; lq 


lespite the lateness of the hour, Admiral Mitscher ordered 
rier strike. The Japanese fleet was just within plane 
S at late of Task Force 58, but the distance and the battle would 
on for ie no margin of fuel for mistakes in navigation. 

the simi os important of all—and this provides the main theme of 
0 also MMexcellent book—the return trip would have to be made in 
>: Amertiiness. Planes would have to land on carriers in the dark 
- Japanediiirash land in the sea. The men of Air Group 16 went out 
relp Ar two tremendous strains weighing upon them—the grim 
- We ffl@@pect of facing the ack-ack and planes of the Jap fleet and 
n think finding their long way home to a small rendezvous spot 
ind woiliihe immense Pacific. Then they had to land on the carriers 
ke hime dark. 

matteommander Bryan and Philip Reed drew their narrative en- 
> make ly from reports of the participants. They trace the men of 
- handl Group 16 through the battle in which one Jap carrier and 


any te tankers were sunk and severe damage was inflicted upon 
ral other vessels. But the high spot of the book is the re- 
ich ins of the planes to their carriers. Admiral Mitscher made a 


and kell decision to light up the ships despite the fact that the 
hing frqgngton had dodged an enemy torpedo in the same area the 
10m kn@ before. But even with the lights on such planes as had 
on. Japs ugh fuel to make the journey back got into desperate tangles 


St. Johaiifhe darkness. 

» him GMBll that the pilots could see were “Two dim red bulbs, the 
1 St. JoMRK lights on each foremast, but whether they marked a car- 
four dal or a cruiser, a pilot could only guess by their altitude, and 
iron<l@™ often he did not know his own. Each carrier burned a 
same r ligh a foot square and individual in color, but it could 
in chi™seen only from dead above, and although the flight decks 
and thie oa ked out by tiny bulbs, they were visible only from 
one astern 

ieutenif@M@P lots saw them in glimpses, when they saw them at all. 
; proceegaveen or they were blinded. Starshells were bursting 
h of i dazzling glare. Searchlights flashed on and off. Flares 


ball camimed { 


‘a water, marking the spot where someone had 
vondert ged 


\nd through the confusion flickered the lights of the 


elves, red and green, white and yellow, swarming 
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HITLER’S SECOND ARMY 


By DR. ALFRED VAGTS 


The world now knows the horrors perpetuated by the 
SS, and the world to protect itself must know how the SS 
came to be and how it was organized. In this book Dr 
Vagts tells us not only about the SS, but also about all 
the other interlocked semimilitary organizations that 
the Nazis used. Here are the stories of the organization 
and leaders of the SA, the SS, Organisation Todt, the 
Nazi Labor Service, Hitler Youth, and the National 
Socialist Womanhood. 


Cloth $1.00 
Paper 25¢ 


Lee’s Lieutenants fach Volume $5.00 


A Study in Command 
By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Volume _ I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 
Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 


Book Dividend Coupons 


Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 15% 
bonus for individual members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion who send cash with their book orders. 


The book dividends* are sent you with the books 
you order and can be used to purchase more books any 
time in the future. 


Because of this new and better discount, we have dis- 
continued the old 10% discount for cash to individual 
members. 


*Sorry, but we can’t give book dividend discounts on 
orders for official manuals or on orders for organizations. 
However, you may buy manuals with dividend coupons you 
get with the purchase of other books. 


SLIDE RULE 


For solving problems in multiplication, division, cir- 
cumferences and areas of circles, squares, square roots, 
cubes, cube roots, proportion, etc. 


Only 50¢ 
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Military Classics 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


The Instructions of Frederick the Great 
to His Generals $1.00 
anene by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 


fag naonangr of Frederick the Great still influence 
the German Army. (From Roots of Strategy.) 


My Reveries On the Art of War $1.00 
By Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The innovations in tactics made by Marshal de Saxe 
led the way to Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 
(From Roots of Strategy.) 


Makers of Modern Strategy $3.75 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 


The great military thinkers of four hundred years. 
Armored Warfare 


$1.00 

By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 


By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 


Defense __ By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


$1.00 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting—all sides of it. 


Decisive Battles of the World $3.00 
By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book brought up to 
1905. 


Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 
By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 
By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 


The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
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through the air, bobbing and weaving an 
neon confetti in a whirlwind.” 

Landing circles were broken into by pl Deen aj 
lack of gasoline; decks were fouled by cr ar no ge 


SSCTOScm, fr CA 


planes fell into the sea. Mission Beyond 1D) kno « et, | 
mendous story. It will give any ground fighter » ne reat 5 
tion—if he needed any—of the brav ery and t 
rier pilots and crews. It made Admiral Mitsche say 
finest country on earth could produce boys lil thes". 
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Tweed on Guam ng | 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, USN. By Blake ¢ Ne a? 
Whittlesey House, 1945. 267 Pages; Illustrated: $9 > eS 


When the Japs struck Guam in 1941, the « Fone a 
Pearl Harbor, a handful of men from the tiny Navy » The 
rine force stationed on Guam got away into the jungle 
of the island. Radioman First Class George R. Ty 
Navy was the only man of this handful who was able 
eventual c: apture and death at the hands of the Jap: od tio 
retook the island. - WI 

Blake Clark, whose book on the Pearl Harbor attack 
one of the finest pieces of descriptive writing of the wa 
Tweed’s story for him most effectively and dramatic 

Robinson Crusoe, USN is an exciting, detailed accoyfh& meth: 
Tweed’s life during the two years and a half when he y ly 
hiding. There is much in the book about the way in willing t 
friendly Chamorros of Guam helped Tweed make the g 
the whole human story including Tweed’s final rescu: ed Si 

Rm 1/c Tweed lived for a long time in a cave hig 
cliff. The story of his existence in that cave, 

“security” measures he took, is a fine example of Ameri the s: 
ingenuity and self-confidence. h mi 

Bl. ake Clark tells the whole true tale exceedingly y endo 
it is an American service story that will be read and reqiiMy. L; 
as long as this nation has an army and a navy. Surviy 
conditions of distress is an important part of the combat 
edge of every American soldier. The account of what 1 
succeeded in doing is therefore of much practical valu 
as of deep interest to every service reader.—G. \ 
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The USSR 

THE PATTERN OF SOVIET POWER. By Edgar Sq 
New York: Random House, 1945. 219 Pages; Index; I 
trated; $2.75. 


THESE ARE THE RUSSIANS. By Richard E. Lauter 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. 368 Pages; Index; $3 


THE BASIS OF SOVIET STRENGTH. By George B.C 
sey. New York: Whittlesey House, 1945. 287 Pages; ln 
Illustrated; $3.00. 


REPORT ON THE RUSSIANS. By W. L. White. ° 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1945. 309 Pages; MBs t 


There is good reason to wish that someone would pm 
an up to- date and comprehensive description of Soviet be 
in a single volume. The books of these four authors all 
a good many facts, and perhaps the best advice to nyo 
wants to know more about today’s Russia is to read all 
of them, for none of them will stand alone as a thoroug! 
count of the country and the people. Besides, all four ™ 
somewhat different point of view and it appears point 0' 
must be taken into consideration in reading almost any ; 
about Russia. ’ 
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he Basis of Soviet Strength comes nearest to 
description of the vast Republic. It contains 
tables and much data in the text itself, in 
cal descriptions of every part of the USSR. 
. | tt feel that the reader gets a clear idea of 
eS power despite the amount of specific infor 
- k. Early in the book Professor Cressey writes, 
yn is big, diverse, rich, and remote. To eval 
lities one needs exceptional perspective and 
Side by side exist phenomena that are exasperating 
», fantastic but audacious. . . .” But in pre 
rial Professor Cressey seems to find a lot of 
li r one thing, the many well printed photographs 
nt in general the picturesque rather than the representa 
And 1 of the data in the book does not come beyond 
| » that it tends to be a generally prewar sum 
Ther hardly anything about the Red Army despite 
ct that its title is The Basis of Soviet Strength. Professor 
‘ does, however, give us many geographical, geological 
joricultural facts not readily available elsewhere, and his 
sation probably the latest made public. 
: White’s Report on the Russians has been very widely 
ind criticized. Mr. White accompanied Mr. Eric Johnston 
ussia and his book is largely a report on what he saw on 
trip. T1 roughout his book he compares Soviet conditions 
nethods with those obtaining in the United States, and 
ly always in disparagement of the first. Thus I felt on 
hing the book that Mr. White simply wanted to say that 
ly anything in Soviet Russia was as good as it is in the 
ed States, and that in seeking to give this impression he 
to say very little about the terrific impact of the war 
the country. This makes his “report” very incomplete. 
the same, Mr. White’s is one of the several books on Russia 
h might well be read in seeking a balanced grasp of that 
endous nation. 
r. Lauterbach was also a member of the Johnston party. 
reports in considerably greater detail than Mr. White, and 
b his book we get a far clearer realization of the effect of 
var on the Soviet. In a number of places Mr. Lauterbach 
rts on the same visits to cities and installations that Mr. 
ite does, and it is interesting to compare what the two 
ts say. Mr. Lauterbach is generally broader in his obser 
ns and comments. You feel especially Mr. Lauterbach’s 
pf in the importance of Russia in the future world. Perhaps 
following passage best indicates the general tone of his 
There is no easy formula for getting along with Russia. 
omething that has to be worked on hard by both parties 
he time, like a successful marriage. We must look beyond 
is; we must re-examine old prejudices. The Russians must 
e same thing. 
Ve are going to have to put in as much united effort, 
ght and fight in building a peace machine as we did into 


line a war machine, the only alternative is a certain third 


id wal 


ugar Snow’s The Pattern of Soviet Power does not live up 
s title although it is an interesting survey in which the 


or endeavors to inform us on all the late aspects of Soviet 
ia in world politics. For example, there is discussion on 
ionships between the USSR and Poland, China, Germany, 
n, and other neighbors. Mr. Snow’s broad background and 


fre endeavor to get at the facts places this new book of his 
g the more important of the current contributions on 


v thinks that no recent problem of foreign policy 
g us has been “more important for us to grasp firmly 
without any wishful thinking than that of codrdinating 
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Penguin Books 
Full-Length, 25-cent Books 


Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 
modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles.) 





Mo rn rary Koo} 
Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 


Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 
Illustrated Modern Library Books are $1.50 each 
These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 
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for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 
extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 





All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Handbook to Tings Regulations 
are listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 





THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1944-45 


(To be used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 


THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1944-45 
(To be used by Class MS. Twelfth Edition) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 

THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1944-45 


(To be used by Class MS. Ninth Edition) 
$2.50 in cloth 
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The Best From Yank $3.50 


A collection of the best war reports, fiction, poetry, 
cartoons and photographs to appear in Yank since it 
began in 1942. 304 pages. 





Tanks and Armored Vehicles $4.75 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT J. ICKS 

A standard book that will be of great value and 

interest to military men and civilians who are 


interested in military mechanization. 261 pages; 
superb illustrations. 





Infantry Attacks $3.00 
By GENERAL FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL 


Infantry Attacks summarizes Rommel’s military ex- 
perience in the First World War. It employs the 
small-battle-picture technique to illustrate lessons 
gained. There are numerous parallels between Rom- 
mel's leadership of small units from 1914-18 and his 
handling of the Afrika Korps. This book should be 
widely read by American soldiers and civilians. The 
only edition available in English translation. Many 
maps. 





200,000 Flyers 
By WILLARD WIENER 


$2.75 


The story of the training of the largest air force 
the world has ever known. Prepared under the 
direction of the Aeronautical Training Society. 





Military Justice for the Field Soldier $1.00 
By COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


This is the book for the busy officer assigned 
to a military court. It explains his duties and 
how to perform them efficiently. 





Combat Problems for Small Units $1.00 


A practical, simply written book of 27 battle 
problems for the small-unit commander (cap- 
tains, lieutenants, sergeants, and corporals). 
Problems and solutions are covered in text, 
charts, and maps. 244 pages. Bound in cloth. 
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Soviet-American policies in China. 
place on the globe where American vital in 


ally 


This w. really MMM ccc 


ing in directly on Soviet frontiers.” And, he ny}; 
see nothing but trouble ahead if we do nm d me 
known facts about Russia and China.” He hen .. 
spend a long chapter on these relationships and, of com 
Snow's knowledge of China and his importa 
country are weil known. Mr. Snow also has e 
the Soviet personalities and “heirs apparent le think 
the Kremlin and the Russian people “are bot! fully »». 
the importance of American lend-lease aid in helping 4. 
survive.” He also thinks “they are both fully «nse; 
necessity for continued postwar aid on almo: ry 
He sees little chance for Russia to become 
until she can feel secure, and believes that a 
on our part of our own world-political aims would hel; 
understanding. 

All of these writers are certainly imbued with the im; 
of the USSR in the world and in our own fu: n 
have all endeavored sincerely to make the Soviet Nation ¢ af 
to Americans.—G. V. 37 
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The Islands of the Indies 1 Ger 


THE PEOPLES OF MALAYSIA. By Fay-Cooper Cale a 
York: D. Van. Nostrand Company, Inc., 1! 145 354 P fee 
Index; Illustrated; $4.00. ee 


The publication of this book comes at a most opportune fiilpnal h 
when the attention of the whole world is focused on the P 
and upon its island peoples who are still under Japanese it late 
ination. Into one medium-length volume Mr. Cole has f th 
pressed a large amount of information about the natives Mistatus 
Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, Borneo, Bali, Java, Suni —M 
and Nias. He has included all the data as to types of nat 
living conditions, customs, religion and taboos which the: 
comer to any Pacific island needs to know if he is to under 


and get along with its people. 





Mr. Cole’s book is not a history but he has devoted | 

, “}g. ‘ alte 

chapter to the history of Malaysia, laying emphasis upm re 
influence of other countries upon the people and life of thea 

Proximity to India accounts for the prevalence of Moi he p 


medanism in the Islands. Early contacts with China devels '" 
trade in Malaysia while advent of Spanish explorers and ¢ 
nizers resulted in the conversion of millions of Malaysian 
Christianity. Americans, occupying the Philippines and 
paring it for self-rule, brought an interest in and growing d& 
for democracy to the people. 

Several chapters are devoted to the aborigines of Mala 
such as the Pygmy Blacks, the Jakuns and the Sakai. Man 
these pagan tribes inhabit the Philippines where, ut 
American rule, the policy was to absorb them; go 1d roads, 
radio and press have done much to break down barrier 
amalgamate different tribes.—M. C. R. 
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A Flyer’s Life Story pect 
OLD LEATHERFACE: Tue Srory or Genraal C 








NAULT. By — Ayling. New York: Bobbs-\! 
pany, 1945. 274 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.5 
For five years a handful of American flyers, 
a general affectionately dubbed “Old Leatherfa waged \ 








successful air war against the mighty Japanese air | orces 
stormed China. The flvers were members of the A 

shoir 6 
unteer Group, better known as the ‘ Flying Tigers ; them’ 
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and | Claire Lee Chennault who in 1937 came 

: prove that air warfare was a thing of team- 
id pursuit, of outguessing the enemy, and 
rprise. 

s found good biographical material in the 
Chennault, who was born in Texas in 1890 
books a « uisiana where he was more at home in the 
Dg chanel shar schoolroom. He enlisted in the Army in 
ink ie after repeated efforts was accepted as a pilot, 
ully ay < . d before he got into action. In 1920 he ac- 
| : nt commission as a second lieutenant in the 
ISCioUs of Lan \ir Service (now the Army Air Corps), and soon 
ene an ent pursuit pilot. At Langley Field, in 1930, 
© demogfii&erimented with the use of scout planes in small forma- 
eR to prove that they could have the maneuverability of a 
help n plane. H predicted that bombers would fly, well- armed, 

formation, and also foresaw the use of paratroops in 

He wrote a book, The Réle of Defensive Pur- 

' became a standard handbook for Air Corps 

yation cg pilot training. 

37 China invited Chennault, who had been retired 

the U. S. Army, to become its Director of Aviation Train 

There, with only a small volunteer air force at his com- 

| General Chennault had the chance to put to the test all 

heories of air warfare. His “Tigers” routed the day and 

t Cole. ; fs panese bombing squadrons which had inflicted heavy 

ye on a defenseless civilian population. They destroyed 

nese planes in the air and on the ground and soon became 
portune ial heroes of China. 

n the Pallmhe AVG was disbanded on July 3, 1942. General Chen- 

panese fim later became commander of the new China Task Force, a 

le has f the USAAF, which in March 1943 was advanced to 

atives offllmstatus of the 14th Air Force, and is still commander of that 


va, Sune —M. C. R. 
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ch the Political Handbook 
unders 


ITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: Paatia- 
ents, PARTIES AND Press As oF JaNuary 1, 1945. Edited by 
‘alter H. Mallory. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945 


levoted 


IS upon - P ° : 

of the ame the Council on Foreign Relations. 197 Pages; $2.75. 

of Mohfmhe political handbook series now in its eighteenth year pro- 
a devel in a compact and readable form a minimum of essential 


‘s and@gmrmation about all the countries in the world. It gives the 
ilaysiangammposition of the governments, the programs of the political 
s and gies and their leaders, the political afhliations and the editors 
wing dhe leading newspapers and periodicals.—D. V. 


A . 7 
Mala 
- MV TO DEVELOP PROFITABLE IDEAS. By Otto F. 


heiss. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. 202 Pages; Index; 
lustrated; $3.00. 


re, vu 
roads, 
urriers (he author gives a running account of many of the most 
presting and profitable means that have been used to attract 
intion to new developments in business, both in advertising 
i in other ways. It is not an exhaustive treatment of the 
ject but is certainly a book which could give the business- 
s Cageded reader still further ideas of the kind.—G. V. 
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The Military Staff—lIts History and 
Development $2.00 


By Lieutenant Colonel J. D. Hittle 
An outline of the military staff. It will help fill a 
void in our military library. 201 pages; bibliography. 


The War of 1812 By Henry Adams $3.00 
From Adams’s classic nine-volume History of the 
United States, 1801-1817, relevant chapters have been 
gathered together to make a complete one-volume 
history of the War of 1812. 377 pages. Twenty-seven 
maps and sketches. 


Fundamentals of Mechanics 
By Morton Mott-Smith and Marjorie Van de Water 
These two Science Service editors collaborated on this 
book prepared for use in War Department Preinduc- 
tion Training Courses. Of value to any man inter- 
ested in mechanics. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 

51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 

This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service 
is based on an official outline prepared by the War 
Department for use in Preinduction Training Courses. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 

51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 
By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 
Speech for the Military $1.20 


By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 
How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 
Elementary Chinese Reader 


and Grammar By Dr. Theodore Hsi-En Chen $2.25 
By far the clearest presentation of written and spoken 
Chinese recently issued. 


Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


A practical guide in nonlegal language. 


Blitz French By Georges Nicot 75¢ 
A useful book of “action” French. 


Easy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 


Elementary Japanese By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 
To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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Paper edition 
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Cloth edition 
Paper edition 
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Cloth edition 
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The Battle is the Pay-Off (Lt. ¢ 
Cloth edition . 
Fighting Forces edition 
Generals and Generalship (G« 
Infantry in Battle: Examples f; 
Leadership (Gen. Holdridge) ( 
Leadership for U. S. Army Lea 
(Col. Munson) :, 
The Lost Battalion (Johnson & 
Management and Morale (Roet 
Modern Battle (Col. Thomps 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) 
Psychology and the Soldier (« 
Psychology for the Fighting Mar 
Paper edition 
Cloth edition 


Headquarters & See 

Military Correspondence Checklist 
Stock Clerk's Manual, Air Forces 
Handbook to AR & Admin. (Sczudlo) 
How to Write a Military Letter (Klein)... 
Administration of the Army (AG School). 
The Army Clerk (AG School) 
The Army Clerk: Instructor's Supplement, 
Army Food & Messing (Mess Management) 
The Army Personnel System (AG School) 
Co. Administration & Personne! Records 

Paper edition 

Cloth edition 
Company Duties: A Checklist 
General & Special Staffs (AG School) 
Military Preventive Medicine (Dunham) 
Orders: Guide to Preparation (AGS) 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant’s Office . 
Travel: Guide to Regulations (AGS) .... 


Weapons and Weapons Training 
Coming Age of Rocket Power (Pendray) 
Ordnance Field Guide, 3 vols., ; 
Tanks and Armored Vehicles (Co! 
Rockets and Jets (Zim) . 

Rifles & MGs of the World’s Armies 

(Johnson) 

Cloth edition 
*Fighting Forces edition 
Rockets (Ley) 
A Manual of Military Small Arms (Smith) 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rific 
Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 

(with 100 tables) 

Gun Care and Repair (Chapel) 
The Book of the Springfield 
Firearms Investigation (Gen. Hatc! 
*The Gun ( Forester ) 
History of Automatic 

Haven) . 
Machine Gunner's Handbook (Col 

Coates ) 

Military & Sporting Rifle Shooting 
Story of Weapons & Tactics 

( Wintringham ) 

The Tools of War (Newman) 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & 

Haven) .. 

What You Should Know About 

Our Arms & Weapons (Major Hicks) 


Air Forces Study 
Rockets and Jets (Zim) ... 
Survival: Land, Sea, Jungle, Arctic 
Cloth edition ‘ 
Fighting Forces edition 
Flight Crew Training Program 
Mechanics Handbook 
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